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To All Who May Be Interested in 


THE REFORM OF THE TARIFF: 


The best time to arouse the people to an understanding of the fallacies of protection is the 
present. During a political campaign politicians appeal to party prejudice, and few men’s minds 
are then open to conviction. THE WEEKLY Post, therefore, is engaged in the campaign tor reve- 
nue reform now. 

Tue WEEKLY Post holds that any law which seeks to divert one man’s earnings to another 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, temporarily or permanently, is an act of spoliation 
and an infringement of human liberty. In principle it makes no difference whether such spoliation 
is at a high or at a low rate, whether it is 47 per cent., or go per cent.,or 1 per cent. We are op- 
posed to it altogether, for the same reason that we are opposed to forced loans, confiscation, 
slavery, and robbery. We intend to fight against it wherever we find it. 

The experience of men who have been working for this reform contains the best lessons for 
others. THe WEEKLY Post, therefore, invites reformers in every part of the country to report the 
progress of popular opinion and to describe the best methods of work. Our wish is to make th 
paper the mouthpiece of the people who are oppressed by taxation. As soon as the people them- 


selves become aroused they will make short work of the present tarift; and we believe that the 


best service a paper can render is to put its columns, as far as practicable, at their command. 
We are preparing a directory of organizations of every kind that are doing, or preparing to 


do, work, and that will not wait for the approach of another political campaign: and the facts 
about every such organization are desired for this purpose. The tirst part of this directory, con- 
taining particulars of about one hundred organizations, was published October 17. Copies may 
be had at 3 cents each. 

We are preparing also a directory of the work that is in progress for the reform, which will 
show, by charts and maps and statistics, the results of the discussion of the subjects in the last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now doing; the industries of particular communities that 
in especial ways are affected by the tariff; the subjects that could most profitably be discussed in 
particular communities; and the growth of tariff-reform sentiment in every Congressional district. 

The tables and maps and diagrams by which this information will be set forth, will be a chart 


“a1 , 


for reformers during next year’s Congressional campaign, and will do much also, it is hoped, to 


I 
enable them to anticipate the usual effects of a party campaign by educational work in the mean- 


—) 


time. 

Every reader of the Natzon who is disposed to aid in this work is requested to send for a 
blank form for filling in the desired information. 

A special correspondent and agent is desired in every community, and correspondence with 


reference to such an engagement is invited, Subscription price, $1.00 per year, with liberal dis- 


counts for clubs and agencies. 
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\NORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘* The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 














With or without Dentson’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wreck of the Greyhound. 
Illustrated by M. Johnson, 12mo, 446 pp, Price $1.50. 

It is the story of a home-bound Indiaman, in which 
an English mbassador and his daughter embarked 
and were wrecked. All but Bob Howland and tne 
passengers were swept overboard. Bob escaped on a 
raft, leaving the others to perish in the water-logged 
cabin. Lawrence saved the Earl and Lady Seymour 
on surf boards. He won the fair lady’s love and was 
knighted by the Queen. 

** Dr. Newell ts an old sailor, and his deseriptions of 
sea life are as vivid and accurate as apy that can be 
found in American literature.’’— Boston Transcript. 

** The author is the most graceful writer of his class 
and he has written nothing b- tter than these stories 0 
sailor-love and sailor hardships.’’—Rochester Herald, 

** From a literary standpoint they are the best stories 


of life at sea ever published '’—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
PUBLISHED BY 
DEWOLFE, FISKE & CO., Boston. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


ye eg x T x 
INVESTMENTS 
A 4 it he e 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS, 
6% GoLp DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 
years’ experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or 
waited a day for his dues. Savings Certificate for 
sums of $5 and upwards convertible at any time. Our 
securities are largely held by Trustees Guardians, Col- 
leges, Savii gs Banks, and investors throughout all the 


castern States. For references, testimonials, and full 
information apply to 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 

71 State St., Albany. N. Y. 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 

102 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St., Boston. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.., 
Baltimore, ew York, 


N 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., 
Washington, 817 Market Space, 








ONEITA 


NATURE'S GREAT SPECIFIC 
FOR ALL 
KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES, 
RHEU MATISM, GOUT, ETC, 
It is unequalled as a Table Water, being pure, deli 
cious, and sparkling. 
ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Bishop Lightfoot on * Supernatural Religion.’ 


ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Reprinted 


from the Contemporary Review. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, 8vo, $2.50, 


** Of the utmost importance to those interested in the great discussions of the age.’’—Christian Advocate. 

**A permanent contribution to the most erudite and exact historical eriticism.’’—Advance, 

“Scholarly and unanswerable criticisms on the anonymous work called * Supernatural Religion.’ ’— Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

“It is a great service to the eause of sacred learning which the accomplished Bishop of Durham here 
renders, and is sure to be appreciated as such in America no less than in his own country.’’—Chicago Standad, 

‘‘It may confidently be affirmed that this book is the most notable contribution to tne evidences which 
has been made in the present generation. ’’—Standard of the Cross. 

** We can almost thank the aut’ or of ‘ Supernatural Revelation,’ mischievous as that beok is, for provoking 
this most valuable contribution to the support of the authenticity of the Gospel. . . . A volume that no scholar 
ean afford to do without in his library.’’—Living Church. 


A New Story by the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


A REPUTED CHANGELING; OR, THREE SEVENTH YEARS, TWO CENTURIES 
AGO, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, $1.00. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Annotated and Accented. With illustrations 
of English Life in Chaucer’s time. By John Saunders. New and revised edition, Witn illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS, 12mo, $1.60. 


A New Volume of **Stephen'’s Dictionary of National Biography.”’ 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Stephen. Volume 


XX. Forrest-Garner. 8vo, $3.75. 
A cheap edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels. 


WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. Printed by Messrs. 
R. and R, Clark, on excellent paper. 
‘*A wonderful bargain. . . . Printed with clear type on respectable paver. ana is most carefully 
worked off, so that it will be quite worth binding after it has been read. he publishers deserve great 
credit for their enterprise and taste.’’—London Atheneum. 


The New Library Wordsworth. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.—Chronologically ar- 


ranged with the author’s various readings. and many new MSS. hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
William Knight, iL.D. Illustrated with etchings by C. O. Murray from original drawings, Light 
volumes, 8vo. $25.00. 

Also, uniform with the above: 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew’s. With which is incorporated the Solitary Canto of the Projected ‘*Re 
cluse,’’ the Fragments of * Michael,’? the Poem on Nat Well (originally designed as a portion of ** The 
Recluse ’’), the Alfoxden and Grasmere Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth, Records of Tours, Letters, &c., 
&c. Illustrated witn an Etched Portrait from the picture by Haydon, Three volumes. 8vo. $10.00. 


Temple Library. New Volume. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON. Edited by Geo. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. With six etchings by Herbert Railton. 2vols. 16mo, $3.75, 

** The volumes are illustrated with some charming etchings by Mr, Herbert Railton, and the editor has per- 
formed his part of the work extremely well. Every person must sooner or later possess a copy of Johnson’s Es- 
says, and it would be difficult to find them in a more attractive form thaninthe ‘Temple Library’ edition,’’— 
London Athenwum, 


Stott Library. New Volume. 
DE QUINCEY. A selection of his best works. Edited by W. H. Bennett. Vol. I. Con- 


fessions of an English Opium Eater, etc. Vol. [1, On Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts, etc. 
STOT’ LIBRARY. vols. 32mo. $1.50. 
**A selection from the best works of De Quincey. The size, the exemplary binding, the clear typography 
of these little books, make them almost ideal pocket companions.’’—Nation, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NURSE. By E. D. 12mo, 75 cents. 
HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. Sanderson, M.A. 16mo, $1.10. 
HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL BOTANY for the Botanical Laboratory and Private 


Student. By E, Strasburger, Professor of Botany inthe University of Bonn. Edited from the German by 
W, Hillhouse, M.A., F.L.5. Revised by the author, and with many additional notes by author and editor, 
Second edition, revised andenlarged. With 116 original and 33 additional illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


OXFORD CLARENDON PRESS—NEW BOOKS. 


CHAUCER. The Prologue; The Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. From the 
Canterbury Tales, Edited by Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. A New Edition with Collations and additional 
Notes by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. 16mo. 60 cents, 


TSN al 7 vy va : 
CHAUCER. THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, Litt.D. 16mo, $1.50. 

“Itis only a few months since Prof, Skeat published what is really the only existing critical edition of 
Chaucer’s * Minor Poems.’ He has now performed the like service for the work which, next tothe ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ is the latest and ripest fruit of the poet’s genius, Often as the ‘Lezend of Good Women’ has been 
printed, it has never been edited untilnow. . . . Prof. Skeat’s editions of the‘ Minor Poems’ and the ‘ Le- 
— oo together a considerable instalment of the long-desired critical edition of Chaucer’s poetry,’’—Lon- 
don Athenwum, 


CHAUCER,. THE MINOR POEMS. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
M.A. Clarendon Press, 12mo, $2.60. 

‘*Our debt to Prof. Skeat for giving us these poems in so accessible a form, and still more in 80 purea 
text, cannot easily be overestimated,’’—JLiterary World. 

** Prof, >keat has brought to bear upon the elucidation of the text all the great learning he has accumu- 
lated in the ee ey mye of the various works with which his name is now so honora:ly connected. We 
have little hesitation in saying that there is no student of Chaucer living to whom this volume will not be an 
absolute necessity.’’—Evening Post, 


BURNS’ SELECTED POEMS. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By J. 
Logie Robertson, M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 12mo, $1.50, 


WATSON AND BURBURY. The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. 
d . A Watson, D.Se., F.R.S., and 8. H. Burbury, M.A. Vol. 2. Magnetism and Electrodynamics. 
vo, $2.60. 








MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week 
CCK. 
By appointing Carroll E. Smith, editor of 
the Syracuse Journal, Postmaster of Svyra- 
cuse, President Harrison has increased the 
number of New York editors whom he has 
subsidized with important public office to 
six, and the journals which have been muz- 
zied thereby are the New York 77riune, the 
New York Press, the Utica J/erald, the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, the Owego 
Times, and the Syracuse Journal. The only 
member of this list that has objected to the 
being muzzled is the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, which declared, with 
much indignation, that the assertion that its 
conduct as a newspaper had been atfected 
by the appointment of its managing editor as 
Collector of the Port, was ‘‘ ridiculous and 
insulting.” Yet we notice that this very 
paper is effusively warm in approving Mr. 
Smith’s appointment, saying that it is ‘‘ one 
of the very best that the Administration has 
made in the State of New York,” and giving 
this reason for thinking so: ‘‘ Mr. 
rendered long, faithful as a hard 
worker in the Republican ranks, and as the 
editor of one of the most influential journals 
in the service of the party. Jle has always 
been ready to do the bidding of the Republican 
party, and has done so promptly, courage- 
ously, efficiently, and unselfishly.” Could 
an editor who wus muzzled by office write a 
more servile defence than that of a purely 
partisan appointment, after a purely partisan 
removal, by a President who had solemnly 
pledged himself to consider ‘‘ fitness and not 
party service” in making appointments, and 
to make no removals save ‘‘in the interest of 
the public service” 





charge of 


Smith has 
service 


9 





Among the things which Mr. Smith has 
done at the ‘‘ bidding of the Republican par- 
ty” has been the writing of its platforms for 
several years. He was the author of the 
strong civil-service-reform p!anks of 1885 and 
1887, in which a demand was made for the 
‘‘enforcement of the civil-service laws of the 
State and nation by all officials, not only in 
the letter, but also in the spirit.” Yet when 
he attended ‘‘Tom” Piatt’s Convention last 
month, he did not scruple to turn his back 
upon these emphatic and specific utter: 
and to write the meaningless demand of the 
platform for the ‘‘ purification and elevation 
of the civil service.” 


es, 


He is now purifying 
and elevating it in person by taking in it a 
public office as a reward for his own partisan 
services; for his Buffalo contemporary ex- 
pressly states that it is in return for these, 
and not because of his fitness for it, that the 
position has been conferred upon him. 





The appointment of Gen. Green B. Raum 
as Commissioner of Pensions is a much bet- 


The Nation. 


ter one than had been anticipated, in view of 
the sort of men who have been most talked 
about for the place. He does not 
the representative of the Grand Army ma 
chine, but as a man who, in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau years ago, showed himself 
The careful 
the Philadel. 
phia Ledger says of him: ‘* He is not only an 
able lawyer, but a man of excellent judg 


go in as 


executive officer. 


Washingion correspondent of 


a capable 


ment and wide experience in the administra 


tion of public affairs. Heis one of that class 


of men who don't believe that sentiment 
should be indulged when it runs counter to 
law. He is alsoone of those men who have 


the capacity to do their own thinking, the 
industry to perform their own work, the 
courage to adhere to their convictions, and 
the persistency to carry them out. There is 
one Class of enterprising citizens with whom 
Gen. Raum will not be popular, namely, tl 

pension agents, particularly those who h. 

heretofore been potential at the 
Office. These gentlemen wil! find that Raum 
will be Commissioner for the 
and General Agent for the soldiers, and that 


Pe hsion 
Government 
everything will be done in accordance with 


the letter and spirit of the law.” If 
Raum lives up to these promises, he 


Gen 

will 
rescue the Pension Oftice from the demorali- 
zation into which President Harrison threw 
it last March by the appointment of Tanner. 
As for Tanner himself, it may be hoped that 
we have now heard the last of him and his 
tiresome mouth, from which issued on Sun 
day two columns and a half of words. 


In the recent silver-ore decision, after 
many months of deliberation, Secretary 


Windom puts the ruling solely on this 
ground: ‘* Upon examination I find that the 
decisions and practice of this Department 
have been uniform for a number of years.” 
Certainly they have been. But why did 
you not apply the same rule in the worsted 
controversy, where you overthrew a ‘* uni- 
form” practice of nearly half a ceptury 3 
The explanation is, that you thought Cleve 
land’s defeat and a Republican House a 
mandate to rerate pensions and 
taxes as the asked. 

have discovered that the country will 


customs 
beneficiaries But you 
not 


tolerate the doings of Tanner and Tichenor. 


Secretary Noble has given out for _ 

letter to Tan 
Now it with 
It gives the 
public a chance to see what Tanner's policy 
really was, and the revelation is very instruc- 
tive. Tanner had boldly asserted that he 
was the Secretary's superior officer, anc had 
marked the letter in which he took this re- 
markable ground ** Unofficial.” Mr. Noble 
declined to treat it in that light, declaring it 
to be official, and answering it in an official 
and authoritative manner. He naturally 


¢ 
at 


tion the text of his first official 
ner, and we trust that he will 
such others as he may have 





had little difficulty in overthrowing Tan- 












ner’s claim to official superiority, and, after 
doing that, he took uy the { 
consequences of sé mie f l i? s i 
acts. This part of his letter is very interest 
ing. It gives the first complete list 
clerks in Tanner's Bureau w rt 
sions rerated There were ten of thes 
they received altogether in back pay $16,705 
The Secretary goes over some of the ses 
pronounces the reratings of H 
‘* wholly legal and unwarranted,” and treats 
) 
them as repres i the w 
No less intere sting Is the part f Secretary 
Noble's letter which refers to t 
consequences ot Ia ers ¢ s ti \s 
“It mav be that this Government is st 
and creat, and has at its « inand a 
that no other nation has ever ha but su 
of money to the amounts above mentioned may 
be granted without anv further si 
tion of fact iw than se st i Dew 
piven in these cases, if Wi tery | VY upon 
a single officer's disposition w 
sources Of the Government suftiot 
for its maintenance or not L hie ur 
than enough of thes uy at uly 
the tield and reasit iv x s 
deed the surplus, of w or bh has beer 
said in conne nw ‘ anita 
informed that t wy . os 
greatly on the increase ind now rea t! 
amount f from sevet ) t sand a 
week 
President Harrison is the man w! 
to take that sermon to heart He, and not 
Tanner, is the man who is responsible 
extraordinary situatior t seri} 

; 1s} ’ ) +} } ‘ ; . ; 
and he is likely to be the chief victim of it, 
for the seven or eight thousand veterans wl 
have been petitioning each week 4 Tera 
ing of their pensions will blame him, and not 
r . 3 phinan ? ‘ 

Tanner, when their petitions are deuied 


It is curious and interesting, as a psycho 


logical study, to see how closeiy Mr, Halstead 


of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette follows 


the lines of the London Times in the Pigott 
affair in apologizing for the credence he gave 
to the Campbell forgeries. He 

London Jimes in the 
and promptness of his apology, 
Mr. Macdonald maintained, first, 
that it was not unnatural he should think the 


towers far 
above the manliness 
but he main- 
tains, as 
document genuine, because it was just such a 
document as a man like Campbell might have 
been expected to sign; secondly, that the 
offence the signature seemed to prove was just 
the kind of offence Campbell's party are 
ly committin 


consta £ 
¢ 
ni 





; thirdly, that Camp- 
the 
posing the forgery sooner, just as Parnell 
was to blame for not bringing an action in a 
court of law, thus wickedly leading the 
Times to suppose that he had no defence ; 
fourthly, that the forgery is really of no con 
sequence, and leaves the main controversy 
just as it stood before. In the Parnell case, 
there was an additional plea, that as Pigott, 
the forger, was also an Irish Nationalist, his 
offence should really be charged against the 


bell must bear part « blame for not ex 





Parnellites as that of one of their own fra 








322 
ternity. So, also, it may come out that the 
author of the Cincinnati forgeries was an 
unusually wicked Democrat, and Campbell 
must be considered a quasi-confederate of 
his, and morally responsible for him, 





The growing prosperity of the South, and 
the confidence felt’ by capital in the perma- 
nence of that prosperity, are illustrated by 
the recent success of Gov. Seay of Alabama 
in placing an issue of new bonds. During 
the period of carpet-bag rule there were issued 
in 1873 small bonds to the amount of $1,000, - 
000, which bore 8 per cent. interest and were 
receivable for State and county taxes, and 
yet stood at about 30 per cent. below par. 
Soon after the political overturning and the 
inauguration of a Democratic Governor in 
1874, these bonds began to rise, and before 
long stood above par. A few years later the 
Governor was authorized to substitute for 
them 6 per cent. bonds, and such of these as 
were not taken in exchange by the holders of 
the old eights were sold at a premium of 2 per 
cent. The 6 per cents were retirable at the 
option of the State after ten vears, and, that 
period having expired, the last Legislature 
authorized the issue in their stead of 4 per 
cents, Which the Governor has recently 
placed at a premium of more than 1 per 
cent. The reduction in interest charge has 
aided in a reduction of the State tax within 
a few years from six mills to four, and the 
financial condition of the State is now in 
every way most encouraging. And yet Ala- 
bama is one of the States which some people 
have been trying to persuade Congress were 
80 poor that they could not support their own 
schools, 





No more encouraging statement of the 
progress cf popular education in the South 
has appeared for a long time than an article 
by Col. James Ii. Rice, State Superintend- 
ent of Education for South Carolina, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the South Atlantic. 
He says that ‘‘ there is a more general inte- 
rest among the people on the subject of com- 
mon schools than at any previous period,” as 
shown by the erection of modern and costly 
school-houses in all the chief towns, and the 
daily improvement of the schools through- 
out the country districts, where also school- 
houses of modern make are being built. 
The last Legislature took two steps of great 
importance to the development of the sys- 
tem, in the appointment of a Committee on 
Common Schools, and the passage of a Dill 
providing for local taxation for schools to 
supplemert the State fund. ‘‘The  situa- 
tion, as I see it,” says the Superintendent, 
‘is encouraging in every aspect.” Although 
there is still great ignorance and much pover- 
ty, ‘‘ the State and its communities are on 
the rising tide,” and ‘‘our people in the 
country need and demand at least six- 
months’ terms.” The best feature of this 
statement is the fact that from first to last 
there is no suggestion of any need for de- 
pending upon others to secure the improve- 
ments still needed. ‘‘ The people have at 
Jast discovered that they must help them- 


¢ 
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selves,” says Superintendent Rice, and he 
closes with this appeal: ‘‘ Let the next 
Legislature provide for and insist upon a six- 
months’ term throughout the State.” The 
ill-informed theorists at the North who are 
still insisting that the Southern people are 
unable to support good school systems, 
should learn something from such a presenta- 
tion of the facts in the State where the dif- 
ficulties to overcome were the greatest. 





Mr. N. J. Bachelder, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Immigration of New Hamp 
shire, has sent out (under date October 14) a 
preliminary list of abandoned farms in that 
State which shows a condition of things 
closely resembling that of Vermont. The 
list embraces 115 farms. ‘* These,” says the 
circular, ‘‘are unoccupied farms, and have 
been reported by the Selectmen of the vari- 
ous towns to have fairly comfortable build- 
ings. They comprise but asmall part of the 
abandoned farms of the State.” He adds— 
and this is an important matter—that ‘in 
most instances these farms have not been 
abandoned because the soil has become ex- 
hausted, or from a lack of natural fertility, 
but from various causes appearing in the so- 
cial and economic history of the State, 
which will be more fully discussed here- 
after.” The Commissioner's discussion can- 
not fail to be interesting. We hope he will 
show what effect, if any, the tariff legisla- 
tion of the country has had on farming in 
New Hampshire during the past quarter of 
a century; for if it has not had any effect, it 
has come lamentably short of its promises. 
If it has had any effect, we should like to 
know what it is. Meanwhile, we commend 
again to Mr. Henry George's followers the 
rare opportunity offered to them to acquire 
land and ‘‘ fairly comfortable buildings” on 
the easiest terms, 





In last week’s issue of the Stundard, Mr. 
Henry George answers the charge of pla- 
giarism recently preferred against him in 
the Zwentieth Century. The substance of 
the charge was, that all the leading and 
essential ideas of his ‘ Progress and Poverty ’ 
were published in the year 1850 in a book 
written by Patrick Edward Dove, entitled 
‘ The Theory of Human Progression.’ Mr, 
George says that he never saw Mr. Dove's 
book until three years after his own was pub- 
lished, that the two books are different in 
character and scope, that Herbert Spencer's 
‘Social Statics’ bears a closer resemblance 
to Mr. Dove's book than his own does, but 
that Mr. Spencer’s was published in the form 
of separate essays before Mr. Dove’s, and 
finally that all of them are antedated by a 
work of Prof. William Ogilvie of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, published in 1782, in 
which the single tax was advocated on the 
grouad of the inherent right of every hu- 
man being to an equal share of property in 
land. Even Ogilvie was preceded by one 
Thomas Spence, who held and advocated, 
and published in 1775, the same doctrine, 
The substance of Mr. Geerge’s defence is 
that this idea has been floating around the 





world for centuries as common property, 
and therefore that no charge of plagiarism 
can rest against anybody for taking it up 
and dressing it anew. This is, indeed, the 
truth, but it will be a new truth to most 
of Mr. George’s followers, and we fancy 
that few of them would accept it from any- 
body but himself. 


One of the delegation of American me- 
chanics which visited Europe the past sum 
mer in connection with the Paris Exhibition, 
writes to a contemporary that in visiting 
the ‘* Ashbury” car-shops near Birmingham, 
he found that establishment engaged in 
filling a contract for 8,000) journal-boxes 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. We think 
this must be a mistake. It is not possible 
that protection in the United States is thus 
being betrayed in the house of its special 
friends, A meeting of the Home Market 
Club ought to be called immediately and 
the subject prayerfully considered. 


There is a state of things in Wall Street 
which might turn out to be extremely grave 
had not one of our esteemed morning con- 
temporaries visited it with timely exposure. 
It appears that a certain banking-house, 
whose head is also Vice-President of the 
United States, has been lending money at 10 
and even 15 per cent. to needy borrowers. 
The firm- has been doing this indiscrimi- 
nately instead of making out a select list of 
borrowers, as they might have done, and 
lending to them at 6 per cent. and letting 
the rest go begging, which would have 
been the proper thing to do in a tight 
money market. That the firm, or at all 
events other firms, would have followed the 
latter course but for the Vice-President’s 
intervention, is made tolerably clear by the 
Times, which says that ‘‘ the highest Federal 
official from this State is openly accused of 
tugging at the strings that tighten the 
purses of the lenders.” Such conduct de- 
prives our contemporary of the power of 
comment. It says: 

** We have no comment to make on such a po- 
licy, if he be really following it. Every shrewd 
man is apt to make the most of the current 
situation, which, with this country, is a ter- 
ribly artificial one, but we feel for the organs.” 
These ‘‘ organs” are not the same kind as 
those referred to by Sairy Gamp, when she 
described a man whose lamentations at the 
birth of his seventh heir were such that the 
neighborhood ‘‘thought his owls was _ hor- 
gans”; but we are reminded of that bit of 
history by the 7imes’s editorial paragraph on 
the money market. 


The members of the Ballot-Act League of 
Massachusetts, who are devoting themselves 
to the spreading of information concerning 
the requirements and working methods of 
the new ballot law, which is to have its first 
trial next month, say that they find great in- 
terest in the law in all parts of the State, and 
believe there is a determination among a 
great majority of the people that it shall 
have a fair trial. There are some indica. 
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tions that unscrupulous politicians are plan 
ning various kinds of evasions, and possibly 
are seeking to raise complications which may 
cause confusion and delay in its workings; 
but these are not at all formidable. There 
are also indications that the facilities af- 
forded by the law for independent nomina- 
tions will be used to a considerable extent, 
chiefly for nominations to the Legislature. 
Inquiries have come from ail parts of the 
State as to the meaning of certain parts of 
the law, and as to the best way to help for- 
ward its successful use on election day. 
These are signs of popular -interest which 
are most encouraging for complete success 
when the trial is made. 


The democratic spirit which rates a man 
according to his ability, instead of the length 
of his father’s purse, has always been strong 
in American colleges, and it has been a com- 
mon thing fora poor youth to carry off the 
highest honor which his classmates have to 
award in competition with a rival who had 
all the advantages which wealth and power 
ful connections can give. Of late years there 
has been some apprehension lest the growing 
proportion of rich boys who go to college 
might develop something in the nature of an 
aristocracy of wealth, and poverty might 
prove to be an obstacle in such contests. The 
choice by the Harvard Seniors as class orator 
of a man who is not only so poor that he has 
had to work his own way through college, 
but who is also a negro and the son of a 
man who was a slave, indicates that the 
democratic spirit is still strong in the insti- 
tution, and is an encouraging sign for the 
future of the University. Mr. Clement Gar- 
nett Morgan, the young man in question, has 
had a very honorable career in Cambridge, 
standing well in his class by hard exertion, 
and particularly excelling in declamation, 
for which he took the Boylston prize a year 
ago. His election as orator is said to have 
been received with very unusual enthusiasm. 





The Episcopal Convention proceeds with 
its work, on the whole, placidly, and very 
moderately as to pace, though its remaining 
time is brief. On Monday the Lower House 
put aside decision of the ‘* color-line” 
tion by a vote so 


ques- 
close as to call for a divi 
sion (on the same day of the news that the 
Harvard Seniors had chosen a colored man 
to be class orator, and, more surprising still, 
that Yale had a colored man on the foot-ball 
team). The House of Bishops, by an em 
phatic vote, has struck out of the report of 
the Joint Committee on Liturgical Revision 
what has been called familiarly ‘‘ the pause- 
rubric,” which it was proposed to place im- 
mediately after the Prayer for the Church 
Militant (when the Communion Service was 
to follow), and which read as follows: 

‘t Here the Priest shall pause for a space in 
order that such as are s0 minded may with- 
draw.” 

This is of some importance to Episcopalians 
from its bearing on the dead-set which has 
been made of late against ‘‘ non-communi- 
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cating attendance,” that is, persons remain- 
ing through the whole Communion Service 
who do not partake of the consecrated ele 
ments; a movement that has puzzled outsid 
ers, Who cannot understand why any solemn 
religious service should be thought to be not 
edifying. Apparently the Bishops have no 
the new On the 
other hand, the House of Deputies has dif 


sympathy with notion. 
fered with the Bishops on the question of a 
new rubric in the same Office, in these words: 
‘* There shall be no celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper except there be some to communi 
cate with the Priest.” This i 
ing, since, so faras we have observed, nobody 


Ss not surpris 


has pointed out how the Priest may be ex 
pected to Know whether there be to 
In fact, the 
what we may call in 


some 
communicate with him or not. 
to be 
appropriate language ‘‘the corrupt follow 


rubric appears 
of the Church of England, which has 
But the 
Chureh of England provides means for the 


ing” 
a rubric substantially the same. 


Priest's knowledge in a companion rubric as 
follows: ‘* So many as shall intend to be par 
takers of the Holy Communion shall signify 
their names to the Curate, at least some time 
The 
pletely cover the ground, but to impose the 


the day before.” two together com 
prohibition, without the provision, is appa 
rently a dbrutum fulmen, as a reverend depu 
ty entittied it in debate. The Memorials of 
Deceased Members indicate that the Conven 
they 


** glory,” to ‘* the 


tion’s theology needs revision, since 
translated the departed to 
Church Triumphant,” ‘* to the family of 
redeemed in heaven,” 
God,” ete., We believe that 
Roman Catholic Church, with all the power 
of infallibility, never attempts to perform so 
much as this by mere memorial resolution. 


t} 


Lilt 
‘*toa residence with 


ete. eveu the 


of altera 


is i 


The Convention, in some 
tions of the Prayer-Book, lustrating 


freshly the misfortune of allowing works of 


its 
l 


literature to be remodelled by a popular de- 
bating assembly. The tine deprecation of 
the Litany, for instance: ‘‘ From lightning 
and tempest ; from plague, pestilence, and 
from battle and murder, and from 


sudden death,” has been spoiled 


famine ; 
by prefix- 
ing ‘‘ From fire and flood,’ 
** earthquake ” ‘lightning and 
pest.” This has ruined the delicate 


of the passage, to begin with, but, 


and inserting 
before htnir tem 
rhythm 
bevon 
that, the multiplication of particulars 
abased its digni 
The Convention seem not to 
that the original form was only approximate, 


n ar : xia . 
lessened Its significance and 


ty. 


and therefore poetic and suggestive, and that 


by turning it into something like a catalogue 


they rob it of its beauty. So far as principle 
is concerned, they might as well go on, after 


either ‘‘ flood ” or ‘* tempest,” to deprecate 
wetness, chill, and dull skies. In liturgies 
the boundary between the sublime and the 


ossed in 


lost 


small things 


certain to be ct 


Moreover, in 


ridiculous is aln 
the 


this case, apart trom all 


descent to 
other considerations, 
the likeness between lightning and fire, and 
between tlood and tempest, supplies sufficient 





argument against this unhappy innovation. 








3°33 


The trouble in the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, touching the refusal of the 
Board to send out missionaries Who believe in 


a period of probation after death, came 


crisis on Thursday. A Committee of Fifteen 
Was appointed last vear to ascertain and report 
the opinions and f elings of the churehbes and 


1} ] 


theological seminaries indirectly on this mat 
ter, and it made its report on the It but 
there was for practical purposes nothing in 

It had sent out 1,505 circulars, and bad receiv 











ed only 070 answers, and only $25 favored any 
change in the present mode of constitu 

the Prudential Committee of the Board —the 
real bone of contention, as U mis ‘ s 
who demand freedom in their intercourse 
with the heathen demand representa 
onit. The Committee contented itself with 
reporting the facts—the most significant 
of which was, that the largest contrit rs 
to the funds of the Board were among those 
who took no notice of the circular Phe 
members expressed no opinions of their ow: 
A motion to continue the Committee, wi 

a view, We presume, of extracting opinions 
from it, led to some exc speeches fy i 
the opposition before an eager and ex 
audience, but the party in pow Ydebate 
by making no response whiater oO 
of the Speakers Dr. G } ber 

fact that nota single Congregational minis 
ter in Boston could ro nb ‘ is ou SS : 
ary under the Boand, owing test of 
orth MOXY imposed by i uit ui ¢ 
mittee—-which seems a ¢ s stat f 
things, and one which w 1 « iinly p 

rle the heath i en 

The Board closed the Incident s the 

French would call it, on Thursday, amid 
more passionate protests ft the maleon 
tents, the voting strengt s curiously 
enough remaining with the conservatives 
who seem to treat the minority with what 
would be called in a secular meeting silent 
disdain There sare everal features the 
matter eNPile Ole t the outside world 
One is the ref iSN f two-thirds of the church 
es and theological seminaries, and these the 
largest contributors to the funds, to express 
any opinion about the policy of the Pruden- 
tial Committee towards the missionaries 
Another is the firm belief of the malcontents, 
in spite of this fact, that the falling off in 
| the income last year, compel a draft of 
$82,000 on a legacy to meet current ex- 
penses, is due to the dissatisfaction of the 
churches with this policy. The third is the 


pereeive | 


} tion. 


absence from the debates of any mention on 
either side of the morality of presenting to 
the heathen, whose spiritual welfare is the 
chief concern of the organization, as Chris 
tian doctrine, is not held 


by the whole Christian world, or even by 


doctrine which 


the whole of the denomination which the 
American Board represents. It must be the 
duty of somebody to be frank the 
heathen about the doctrine of future proba- 
Whose duty is it?) The point may be 
evaded with the African savages, but cannot 
be evaded with the acute and civilized Hin- 
dus and Japanese 


with 
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EDITORS, MUZZLED AND UNMUZZLED. 


Tue New York Press, whose editor was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison Superintendent 
of the Census, has done the public a service in 
showing that any editor who is appointed to 
office must either ‘‘abandon or muzzle his 
paper.” Asit is the rule for such editors 
not to abandon their journals, it follows that 
those who continue in control must muzzle 
their papers. The reason why, from the 
very nature of the case, the editor who is 
appointed to office must muzzle his paper, 
was 80 Clearly stated by the Press, in its com- 
ments on the removal of a Democratic editor 
from the Syracuse Post-office, that we reprint 
this judgment of an expert: 


“If Northrup had not been the editor of a 
Democratic paper, it might be said that Presi- 
dent Harrison could well have afforded to re- 
tain him for his full term, as President Cleve- 
land retained the Republican whom he found 
in office. But, being the editor of a prominent 
Democratic paper, Mr. Northrup was responsi- 
ble for the adverse criticisms which that paper 
passed upon the Administration. Every one 
can see the embarrassment of the situation. 
The Democratic editor ought to have either 
abandoned or muzzled his paper, or else resigned 
his post-office.” 

A close reader of the Republican news- 
papers of the country during the last few 
weeks has seen a striking illustration of the 
way that office-holding muzzles the editor, in 
the treatment by the muzzled and the unmuz- 
zled of one of the most important matters 
now pending—the filling of the vacancy on the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court. It 
is well known that President Harrison desires 
to fill this place by the appointment of his old 
law partner, Attorney-General Miller. It is 
equally well known that the oniy thing which 
will deter him from ‘‘ pleasing himself” in 
this matter is the presentation of evidence by 
the press of his party that such an abuse of 
power would be scandalous, The exigency 
demands the most earnest protests against 
the threatened wrong from every Republi- 
can editor who would save the nation from 
having the highest judicial honor bestowed 
upon a commonplace Indianapolis lawyer, 
simply because he happened to become the 
law partner of General Harrison many years 
ago. 

There are Republican editors who see their 
duty and discharge it—editors who do not 
hold office and do not seek it. One such is 
the editor of the St. Paul Pioneer- Press, who 
says, regarding this matter: 





‘There is more than one jurist in the Republi- 
can ranks whose elevation would be received 
with universal approval, and whose name 
would be a tower of strength to the Adminis- 
tration. Such are not the men who are now most 
frequently mentioned in connection with the 
place. It ought to be, it probably is, unneces- 
sary to remind the President that this office is 
not personal; that it is, in the highest sense, 
national; and that every citizen, and particu- 
larly those of the legal profession, has a right 
to criticise freely. In the light of history, duty 
demands a careful choosing on the ground of 
fitness alone. In the lower light of expediency, 
nothing will more greatly strengthen this Ad- 
ministration than the selection of Supreme 
Judges who are admitted by universal consent 
to be worthy of the honor.” 


Another such editor controls the Minne- 
apolis Journal, and, in commenting on the 
recent report that the Attorney-General was 
preparing to make Washington his perma- 
nent home, the Jowrnal said : 


, 





‘*Tf the Attorney-General proposes to make 
Washington his permanent home, what bear- 
ing does this have on the theory that the Presi- 
dent intends to put him on the Supreme Bench? 
Unfortunately it seems to have a direct bear- 
ing, and to indicate that the President’s law 
partner is to be assigned to the vacancy. The 
President will have no more important nomi- 
nations to make during bis term, and he is not 
likely to more seriously disappoint the people 
in any appointment he may make than he will 
in this instance if an obscure lawyer of Indi- 
anapolis, who would never have been heard of 
if he hadn’t been Benjamin Harrison’s business 
partner, is elevated to the Supreme Bench.” 

A third editor with a mind of his own is 
at the head of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
‘‘Should Not be Nominated” is the title of 
a vigorous leading article which recently 
appeared in the editorial columns of the 
Sentinel, and which says bluntly : 

‘‘ There is one very good reason why Mr. Mil- 
ler should not be nominated by President Har- 
rison for this place. Whatever may be Mr. 
Miller’s fitness, he is known tothe country only 
as President Harrison’s law partner. In no 
other aspect has he been viewed by the people 
outside of his own State. There was criticism 
of his appointment to a Cabinet oftice because, 
as far as the country could see, he would never 
have been thought of but for his partnership 
with Gen. Harrison. Whether it should be true 
or not that bis nomination for the Supreme 
Bench was due to the President’s high estimate 
of his qualities, the country would certainly, 
not knowing Mr. Miller’s qualifications, take 
it for granted that the appointment was purely 
personal. While there might be nothing scan- 
dalous in the appointment, there is no doubt 
that it would tend to damage the Administra- 
tion, and consequently the Republican party. 
We doubt if the President has made up his 
mind to nominate Mr. Miller. But in view of 
the growing belief that he has, it is time for 
the Republican press to express its views on 
the subject.” 

Of course, it is true that ‘‘ it is time for the 
Republican press to express its views on the 
subject.” But unfortunately a large propor- 
tion of the leading Republican newspapers 
cannot express their views, because such ex- 
pression would involve ‘‘ adverse criticisms 
upon the Administration,” and it would be 
unseemly for an editor who is an oftice-holder 
under the Adminis'ration to make such cri- 
ticisms, and exceedingly risky for an editor 
who is seeking oftice to indulge in them. The 
result is, that the editors of the chief Re- 
publican newspapers—like the New York 
Tribune, the Utica Jerald, the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, the Jowa State Register, and 
the Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye—are silent upon 
this subject because they hold office already, 
while the editors of still others, like the 
Rochester Democrat, are equally silent be- 
cause they are seeking office and must be- 
have as discreetly as though they had already 
got it. 

There may have been people who thought 
that the Attorney-General’s namesake put it 
too strongly when he declared, in his inaugu- 
ral address on the 4th of March, 1841, that 
‘* there is no part of the means placed in the 
hands of the Executive which might be used 
with greater effect, for unhallowed purposes, 
than the control of the public press,” and 
affirmed that ‘‘ golden shackles, by whom- 
soever or by whatever pretence imposed, are 
as fatal to the freedom of the press as the iron 
bonds of despotism.” But a few months’ ex- 
perience of such ‘‘ control of the public press” 
by the grandson of William Henry Harrison 
has demonstrated that the old soldier was 
entirely right. A journal which has itself 
furnished an office-holder confesses that the 





editor appointed to office must ‘muzzle his 
paper ”; and what such muzzling means is 
apparent when one contrasts the outspoken 
deliverances of the unmuzzled editors of the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press, Minneapolis Journal, 
and Milwaukee Sentinel with the silence of 
the office-holding and oftice-seeking editors 
in presence of this threatened judicial scan- 
dal. 


THE LATIN AWAKENING. 


M. Leroy-Beavrtrev has called attention, in 
an interesting article in the last Economiste 
Frangais, to the important political and social 
fact that the ‘‘ Latin races,” as they are 
rather absurdly called—that is, the people 
who speak languages derived from the Latin 
—are at last waking up from the lethargy 
of the last two centuries, and have again 
begun to emigrate. Ever since the tide of 
Spanish and Portuguese adventurers ceased 
to flow to South America and the West In- 
dies, and of French adventurers to Canada, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
the Latins have steadfastly clung to their 
homes, and left to the English the task and 
opportunity of filling up the vast empty 
spaces opened up to Europe by the discovery 
of America and Australasia. France is the 
only European Power which, during the past 
hundred years, has shown any uneasiness at 
the wonderful spectacle of Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nization. One of the first things to which 
the Bourbons addressed themselves when 
they got back their throne, was to found a 
colony in Algeria, for the purpose of starting 
once more the stream of French emigration. 
It failed almost completely, for reascns which 
we have no space to enumerate here, It has 
been demonstrated by fifty years of experi- 
ment that Frenchmen will not go abroad 
to French colonies if they can help it. It is 
indeed questionable whether France has had 
since the Revolution any population to spare 
for emigrating, even if the people had the 
emigrating spirit. During the last twenty 
years she has had even to draw heavily on 
Italy and Belgium to meet the demands for 
manual labor of her own agriculture and 
manufactures. Spaniards have practically 
ceased to emigrate for one hundred and fifty 
years, so have the Portuguese, while the 
Italians and Hungarians until now have 
never emigrated at all in modern times. The 
result has been that the peopling of all the 
vacant spaces of the earth to which the Ger- 
manic races did not take a fancy literally 
ceased nearly two centuries ago. South 
America has remained nearly stationary, 
while North America and Australasia have 
been rapidly filling up. 

All this seems now likely to change. The 
conscription for the great continental armies, 
with the heavy taxation necessary for their 
maintenance, combined with the wonderful 
cheapening and quickening of travel and the 
increased knowledge of foreign countries 
diffused by the newspapers and by the 
growth of popular education, is appa- 
rently rousing the Latin races into an emi- 
grating activity which promises, if it con- 
tinues at the present rate, to make a great 
modification in the relations of the Old World 
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to the New, and it may be said to have first 
shown itself since 1880. In that year the 
whole Latin emigration to all countries was 
not over 80,000, and most of this went to 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Since 1885 this has 
been completely changed. Here are the 
returns for 1888: 







LATIN RACES, | GERMAN AND BRITISH, 
No. of | No. of 
emizrants. | emigrants. 
Tees. avs wcmaure 207,795 | Germany ........ YS,515 
Pe. ccevcsies 39) Unived Kiagdom 279,928 
ee ee 794 ——- 
SHORcccccccscs SE? SOOM .cicc.c.. SEG 
PORUGEL. 6. c6ccs : 
ee ~ 293,648 | 
Besides these there were 70,000 to 80,000 
Scandinavians, and about 40,000 Austro- 


Hungarians and 8,000 Swiss. Now where 
did these go? Not, as in times past, almost 
all to North America and Australia. Here 
are the returns of immigration for 1888 to 
North and South America respectively : 


SOUTH NORTH AMERICA, 


No. of 
immigrants. 
United States.... 525,019 


AMERICA, | 
No. of | 
immigrants. 





USUSURE . occevicns 17.407 | 


~ 304.870 

In other words, the stream of immigration 
into South America is rapidly attaining the 
same proportions as that into North Ameri- 
It is not unlikely to equal it between 
now and 1892. The rate at which the Ita- 
lian emigration has grown since 1884 is very 
instructive on this point. It ran in this way: 
1884, 59,459 ; 1885, 78,961 ; 1886, 87,423, 
1887, 183,191; 1888, 207,795. The French 
within the same period has grown from 
6,000 to 23,000, but it has really been larger, 
as there is a good deal of concealed emigra- 
tion to escape conscription which finds no 
place in the Custom house returns. It is not 
likely to be large in our time, unless some 
fresh and overwhelming calamity should 
overtake the country. 

The bearing of these figures on the work 
before the Pan-American Conference hardly 
needs to be pointed out. The tide of popu- 
lation which is now pouring into South 
America is settling on a soil even more fer- 
tile than our own, and under governments 
which in economical matters are more enlight- 
ened than ours. South American produc 
tion and consumption are, therefore, likely to 
grow with extraordinary rapidity. The notion 
that by some hocus-pocus we can persuade 
such communities to carry on one-sided 
trade with us—that is, to buy from us with- 
out selling to us—might as well be abandoned 
at once. If we do not enter into natural 
business relations with them, either the ties 
which now bind them to Europe will be 
strengthened, or they will adopt our notion 
of being suflicient unto themselves and put 
up a Chinese wall in the shape of a high 
tariff. Of the latter we do not believe there 
is much risk. The former is certain if we 
persist in the ridiculous and puerile plan of 
trying to please them with subsidized mail 
steamers, 


Ca. 


“THE GRAND ARMY.” 


Tue sober-minded and self-respecting mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Grand Army of the Republic” 
are placed just now in a very awkward po- 
sition, 


If they come out openly against the 











folly and absurdity of those who are speak- 
ing for them with regard to the Pension Of- 
fice, they will inevitably have the air of re 
flecting on the patriotism and good sense of 
their comrades, and of depreciating the ser- 
vices rendered to the country during the war 
by the surviving veterans. On the other 
hand, to allow, without a word of protest or 
explanation, the assault of the pensioners on 
the Treasury to be carried out on the plan 
now in operation of treating service in the 
war as a pecuniary speculation, is to in 
volve all members of the Grand Army, the 
real fighting men as well as the glib skulkers, 
The 
alternative is a painful one, no doubt, but 
there are plenty of veterans who could well 
afford to meet it by siamping with reproba- 
tion the attitude towards the country and the 
Government taken up by Tanner and his fol- 
lowers. Silence is not always golden. There 
is a time to speak as well as to hold one’s 
tongue, and it seems to the ordinary observer 
as if a real Grand Army man ought just now 
to be using his tongue pretty freely in de 
fence of the soldiers of the late war. 

Several things are occurring which should, 
we think, fill honorable 
in the army from high motives 
good deal of honest shame, and 
they should not witness in silence. 


in common obloquy and even disgrace. 


who served 
with a 
which 


men 


One is 
the appearance on the scene, as their chief 
representative in making demands en na- 
tional gratitude, of a noisy man in the per- 
son of Tanner, who does not appear ever to 
have distinguished himself on the field. He 
was, when wounded, a straggler, away from 
his regiment, and was lying down under an 
apple tree reading, in what was apparently 


a safe place, when a suddenly opened 


artillery fire took his legs off. He was 
mustered out of the service in one year 


after his enlistment, when only eighteen 
years old, and has since then in no way dis- 
tinguished himself in civil life, except as a 
persistent office-seeker and voluble talker. 
It is not a reflection on him, however, to say 
that it seems to the rest of the world an ex 
traordinary and somewhat humiliating cir 
cumstance that out of a million and a quar- 
ter of survivors of the war, there is nobody 
better than Tanner to state the claims of the 
veterans on the country. Surely there must 
be still extant among them some one who 
could champion their cause with better titles 
to public respect both as a man and as a 
soldier than his are. 

Another thing which must be mortifying 
to the more self-respecting element of the 
Grand Army is the way in which the present 
controversy is stripping the soldiers who 
fought in the war of all poetic drapery in the 
eyes of the younger generation of Americans, 
Men over forty who saw the thin and ragged 
battalions which came back from the war, or 


visited the army in the field, know well that | 


there is no buncombe in the stories of the suf- 
fering and self-sacrifice of those days; that the 
Union was really saved by the devotion of 
men who were ready to die for it or did 
die for it. 
now rapidly coming into possession of the 
country and its affairs, who know nothing 
of the war but what their fathers have told 


But the younger men who are 





old 
the motives which 
the fie ld. 


them, are fast losing all their and 


hallowed illusions about 
took the bulk of our troops to 
“Veteran ’ eyes a syno 
nym for or ‘‘dead beat,’ 


they begin to listen to the clamor 


is becoming in their 
‘bummer ” and 
for pen 
sions tl 


very much 


guments by 


as they listen to iw’ ar 
the street 
for 

} rit 


getting to De adifticuit to m 


which casual en 


forces his demand a cold 
night. It is 


them believe that men went to the 


& quarter on 


glow of patriotic fervor, and not in the 
hope of filthy lucre Any one who thinks 
is an eXaggerated statement must remem 
this an exa r { stat nt t 
ber that we have within a few months 
witnessed the appearance on the scene 
on behalf of the veterans, of the argu 
ment that dishonorable disc} arse, he 
matter for what—cowardice, theft, drunk 
enness, or fraud—ought not to bar a man’s 
claim toa pe nsion: thre w s. that 


when the day comes for the nation to. re 
ward its saviors in cash, the s« y who was 
drummed out as a disgrace to the service 
ought to receive just the san cons 

as the man who always stood fast in the 


} 


fighting line, and was, both in battle and on 


the march, cheerful, obedient faith 
ful, and uncomplainin Did any body of 
men ever before submit in silence to the 
operation on their own person a character 
of sucha lect nd ths m ? 

The work of demolition, however, has 
gone even further than this The views 
which some of the veterans and their friends 
are giving out as to the nature and object 
of military service in a free State, really give 
a douffe air to the war and its results. The 


10tion, for instance, that if the 


ne he 
ught to be 


army saves a 


country, it < allowed to treat the 


revenues thereof as the private property of 


sylatin 


the men; that laws re 


culating pensions ought 
not to be construed or administered like 
other revenue laws, but simply as general 


directions to spend liberally; that it is proper 


being mustered out of the 
- 


service, to form itself into a political party 


for an army, after 
for the purpose of securing larg 
for 

chequer 


army in 


dividends 


the members out of the national ex 
all these present a modern national 
an at t 


t, and point 


to the old Italian plan of carrying 


solutely new ligh 
on war by 
contract with a Boss fighter, agreeing to pay 
him a fixed sum for victory, and exacting 
large bonds as security against defeat or 
delay. 

The crowning touch in this strange process 
of selfcdepreciation appears in the 7ridune of 
Tuesday, in the shape of a letter from a Ver- 
mont clergyman, the Rev. E. J. Ranslow, a 
member of the Grand Army, which is en 
dorsed by Gail Hamilton, Mr. 


7 
ter ego, 


slaine’s al- 
He pleads the cause of the deserter 
in terms that would delight Offenbach: 


‘A boy, accustomed to all the comforts of 
home, enlisted in an old regiment, April, 15864. 
in May he is pushed through the slaughter of 
the campaign that began at the Wilderness, and 
continued to the great surrender. Now patriot- 
ism and courage will endure a great deal, but not 
everything. While there seems to be a chance 
for life, men will stand up and be shot at. But 


when one battle follows another in quick suc- 
cession, until there seems to be no chance at all 
for escape; when, in addition, the air is full of 
rumors of gross incompetence, and the story 
told and believed that men are being use- 
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lessly slaughtered by drunken and incom- 
petent oflicers, is it strange that this lad, 
with certain death before him, as he ve- 
rily believes, and a homesickness which has 
become acute nostalgia, should leave the 
field of Cold Harbor with the belief that 
be is justified in embracing the first 
opportunity to desert? For my own part I 
will remember the battles which he bravely 
fought, and defend him to the best of my 
ability against the sneers of those who never 
fought at all. It is a place for mercy to re- 
joice against judgment.” 


Of course no army organization could con- 
tine this privilege of deciding when he had 
fought enough to one “ boy accustomed to 
all the comforts of home.” Every ‘‘ boy” in 
the field in the front of a determined enemy 
thinks the humblest home a wonderfully 
comfortable place. In all wars there are 
seasons of frequent reverses and great de- 
pression. At such times, too, the air is 
sure to be ‘‘full of rumors of gross in- 
competency,” and the camps full of 
‘“‘homesickness and acute nostalgia.” It 
is precisely for such seasons that military 
discipline was invented; that cowardice and 
desertion were first stamped with the deep- 
est reprobation by all the conquering races 
of the world. The fate of great nations and 
of great causes depends, at such crises, on 
the spirit infused into the soldiers, not. only 
by the fear of punishment, but by the expec 
tations of people at home. No people which 
sent ‘‘boys” to the field with liberty to run 
away when the ‘‘homesickness” had develop- 
ed into ‘‘acute nostalgia,” has ever figured 
long in the pages of history or ever done 
much for the world. The reason is, we have 
said, that the right of one boy must be the 
right of all, and an army composed of 
nostalgic boys would, of course, dissolve 
after the first defeat, and leave the newspa- 
pers to repel the enemy. It is high time, we 
repeat, for our rational and manly veterans 
to speak out, if they mean to maintain the 
hold of the armies which saved the Union 
on the reverence and affection of coming 
generations 

A WORD WITH SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 

FAIR FUND. 

Tuk World suggests the following as a pro- 
per form for the subscription to the Guaran- 
tee Fund of the Exposition : 


‘““ We, the undersigned, severally subscribe to 
the Guarantee Fund of the World's Fair to be 
held in New York in 1892 the sums set opposite 
our respective signatures, and bind ourselves 
to pay the same or any part thereof upon de- 
mand of the Finance Committee, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Committee shall 
hereafter prescribe.” 

We suggest, however, as imperative the 
addition of the following clause : 


** Provided, always, that the use of the Central 
Park, or any part thereof, for the purposes of 
Exposition, now forbidden by law, is not at 
present, and shall not hereafter form, part of 
the plan of the Committee.” 

It is hardly necessary to remind intending 
subscribers to the fund that the plan of 
taking an indeterminate purtion of the 
Park has not been abandoned. The slow 
progress and uncertain results of the canvass of 
the property-holders outside the Park now go- 
ing on make it extremely unlikely that the 
Committee will be provided with any site out- 
side the Park in time for the meeting either of 
Congress or of the Legislature. Even if they 
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knew exactly to-day what lots they could and 
what they could not get with the consent of the 
owners, and in what spots they would place 
their buildings and grounds, they would prob- 
ably have, with regard to some portions of 
the ground, to go through a process of con- 
demnation for public use which, if resisted, 
as it would be in the courts, would inevitably 
prove tedious. Consequently, they are by 
no means likely to have any clean-cut scheme 
ready to submit to Congress in competition 
with Chicago and other places, unless they 
offer the Central Park. 

We fear that the temptation to do so, as 
the easiest way out of their difficulties, will be 
overwhelmingly strong, unless a check is 
put on them by the subscribers to the fund 
in the way we mention. We do not think it 
is hypercritical to say that no good citizen 
ought to be asked to sign any paper, under 
the existing resolutions of the Committee on 
Sites, without taking notice of the fact that 
the Committee’s action, as it now stands on 
the record, is a proposal to commit an illegal 
act. A decent regard for public opinion and 
for the law of the land would have imposed 
on the Committee the duty of mentioning in 
their resolution the existence of the statute 
which now makes their plan with regard to 
the Central Park a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. They ought, in 
these days when law needs so much respect 
and support, to have made their proposal ex- 
pressly conditional on their ability to procure 
a repeal of the statute. Until this is done, 
their invitation to people to sign their paper 
is, in form, an invitation to enter into a 
‘‘conspiracy to commit a crime,” as defined 
by the Penal Code of this State—a most irte- 
resting little work. We grant that in one 
sense this isa small matter, but in another 
and a very important one it is a great matter. 
The total ignoring of the law by all the pro- 
moters of the Fair showed a state of mind 
about the Park which calls for increasing 
vigilance and caution on the part of its de- 
fenders. Any one who now signs any of 
their papers, without annexing to his name 
a qualification in behalf of the Park, may be 
sure that he is making himself in some de- 
gree a party to its destruction. 

Wesay ‘‘ destruction ” because we have not 
the smallest doubt that the seizure of the 
whole of it is contemplated by the promot- 
ers of the Fair in a not unlikely contingency, 
and one which some of the most influential 
of them regard with favor, or at all events 
without dislike. Finding themselves on com- 
mittees charged with high executive func- 
tions, their personal pride and credit, as is not 
unnatural, are enlisted in making the Faira 
success, cotite que covte; and they look on the 
Park very much as a warrior would who found 
it impeding his attack on an enemy’s strong- 
hold—a place to be cut and slashed as much 
as the occasion may require. This would be 
a deplorable state of mind on the part of 
leading New Yorkers, even if they were sure 
to confine themselves to their favorite slice, 
the part north of the Reservoir. <A love- 
lier scene than this North Meadow is not 
to be found in America. The tens of thou- 
sands who use it in summer as a play-ground 
must all their lives long have memories of it 
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such as no city in the world to-day, we ven- 
ture to say, can supply to its young people. 
Any one who desires to cover its lawn with 
buildings and roads, and let loose on it vast 
crowds of sightseers to trample it out of 
recognition, and ruin its treesand shrubbery, 
which are the product of thirty years of care 
and labor, is not only “‘ little to be envied,” as 
Dr. Johnson said of the man who could 
‘‘walk unmoved amid the ruins of Iona,” 
but is ‘‘fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils,” and especially ‘‘ spoils.” 

One of the oddest things to us about the at- 
tack on the Park is the indifference it reveais 
in so many estimable and public-spirited 
men to the part the Park has played in 
sowing among us the seeds of civic pride— 
the lack of which has proved such a curse to 
the city. Our population is composed of so 
many heterogeneous elements, is divided by 
so many lines of race, language, religion, 
tradition, tastes, and sympathies, that com- 
mon municipal interests and satisfactions 
have almost wholly died out among us, 
We have no public monuments but the 
Park, of which everybody is proud. There 
is nothing in our municipal government 
which excites affection or admiration, by 
which any young man’s imagination can 
be fired or any old man’s memory softened, 
except the Park. In fact, thereis a great deal 
both in the personnel and the machinery of 
the government which makes us all hang 
our heads for shame. Into this municipal 
darkness the Central Park has brought light. 
It has proved a great public work in which 
every class of the population glories, an 
ornament which we can show to foreigners 
without apology or explanation. It has fur- 
nished reformers with hope and encourage- 
ment in working for other improvements— 
docks, pavements, and cleanliness—and even 
in working for better administration in every 
department. It has shown the possibility of 
carrying out municipal enterprises which 
need long periods of persistent attention and 
artistic oversight for their completion, and, 
in truth, the possibility of spending the 
money of a pure democracy, without let or 
hindrance, on things which commend them- 
selves mainly by their beauty. In all these 
ways the Park has proved of great political 
as well as social and iesthetic value. In 
fact, it might be said, without exaggeration, 
to have laid the foundation among us of a 
real municipal life. To those who think in 
this way, of course, the plan of converting 
it into a huge, desolate Fair-ground in honor 
—of all men in the world—of Christopher 
Columbus, has something absolutely barba- 
rous as well as absurd about it. It seems 
like the proposal of a Goth or a Vandal to 
use the pillars of the Pantheon to make 
lime. 


COLLEGE LIFE FOR WOMEN. 
Tne subject of the life which women lead 
within college walls has lately been under dis- 
cussion in the Critic. The question whether 
the common-household plan, which prevails 
with more or less modification in all the sepa- 
rate colleges for women, is better or worse 
than the plan of scattering students and teach- 
ers about in separate houses, is one that neces- 
sarily divides itself into two parts, which are 
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not kept sufficiently distinct in the Critic's dis- 
enssion: better or worse, is it meant, from the 
point of view of the greatest well-being of the 
student or of the teacher?) There is never any 
anterior reasor for supposing that the interests 
of both parties in a relation will be met by one 
and the same arrangement. The larger ques- 
tion, whether the plan of educating men and 
women together is not best of all, is answered, 
for both student and teacher alike, by atlirm- 
ing that the only way to obtain the natural 
ness and the strong inspiration of real social 
life is for men and women who are engaged in 
like pursuits to associate together. The con- 
ventual or the monastic character of the ar- 
rangement begins with the establishment of 
separate colleges, and the question of how the 
women or the men shall be housed after the 
separation has been effected, is a question of 
secondary importance, 

But in the present transition stage between 
the medieval custom of seclusion and the free 
and natural common life which we may look 
forward to in the future, there is no doubt 
that the household plan has immense advan- 
tages for the woman student over anything 
that could possibly be substituted for it. Miss 
Wheeler’s contention is, that it would be much 
better for young women if they resided in 
homes while taking their college course of 
study. The poetic enchantment with which 
the word home is invested is the source of a 
curious fallacy. An ideal home is an admira- 
ble place, but not every house in which a fami- 
ly lives is an ideal home. No one feels a 
general admiration for ‘* people,” but no soon- 
er have ‘* people” retired into ‘‘ homes ” than 
it is too frequently taken for granted that 
they are turned into ideal human _ beings. 
It may be sad, but it is nevertheless true, 
that a great many girls go to college, having re- 
ceived an accidental spark of life from some 
remoter who come from 
in which mercantile 
religion are 


ancestor, families 
pursuits, fashions, and 
the only subjects 
which ever occupy the minds of their mem 
bers. The great transformation which a 
college course may effect upon such young 
women is immensely facilitated—brutal though 
it may seem to say so—by securing a com- 
plete separation between her and her family. 

But even if the home life is all that could 
be desired, there are two simple reasons why 
it is often well for a girl to be removed from 
it. The principal causes why women often 
‘arry on their lives on a lower plane than they 
might attain to are the trivialness and the in- 
ordinate self-sacrifice to which they fall vic- 
tims. Even the best of homes are too often 
full of petty worries and petty interests which 
render impossible the free, calm life which the 
college student ought to live. The sudden 
sweeping away of all the trivial details and the 
unavoidable annoyances which attend house- 
keeping on a small scale, and the plunge into 
the homogeneous intellectual atmosphere of the 
college family, is often the cause of a sudden 
change in the entire mental plane of a young 
person’s life. 

Again, no nice young girl is capable of re- 
sisting the claims of other members of the 
family upon her sympathy and her actual 
practical aid in the thousand and one events of 
the day, even if she is not assigned her regniar 
share in the family burdens. That brilliant 
young Englishwoman, Emily who 
died a few years ago from overwork, arose at 
five o'clock in the morning to do her own 
studying, and spent al/ the hours of daylight in 
teaching her younger brothers and sisters. A 
distinguished German, writing on female edu- 
cation, says that girls, if educated at all, must 


absolutely 


Watson, 
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be educated in the house, and not at regular 


schools, because it is absolutely necessary to 
the proper development of their characters 
that they should be where they can rise from 
their books at any moment to hand a glass of 
water to any member of the family who may 
need it. This view of the functions of women 
we have outlived in this country, at least in 
theory, but many women are still, in practice, 
of so self-sacrificing a temperament that they 
need te be artificially guarded against them 
For them the proper for 
healthful study can only be obtained by sepa- 
ration from the family. 


selves, conditions 


But the question whether women who go to 
college had better live in their own homes or 
not, is not a question of very much practical 
importance. Those young women who have 
the double good fortune to live in an ideal 
home and to have a college of high standard 
itself at their doors, are 
quite sure not to fail to take advantage of 
their happy lot. 
few in 


come and establish 


But they are necessarily very 
and New York 
are the only large cities in which colleges for 


number, Baltimore 
women exist; and even in a large city some 
thing must be done with students who come 
from a distance. However great a value one 
may attribute to home life at its best, there is 
a naiveté in supposing that separate homes 
are found for the students when they are put 
into separate boarding-houses, which is very 
amusing. The ordinary unsupervised board 
ing-house is as dreary a place of residence as 
can well be imagined, and totally destructive 
of that gayety and spirit with which studying 
must be carried on if health is to be maintain- 
ed ata high level. If there is nothing better 
to be had, college women will take the board 
ing-house and be thankful to get that; but if 
ideal conditions are to be aimed at, the common 
hall, spacious and light, by 
who have common aims and common hopes, is 


peopled those 
vastly to be preferred. 

But the question assumes a very different as- 
pect when it is the interests of the teacher that 
For the student, 
merely a four-years’ episode; the teacher must 


are concerned. college is 
seek out such conditions as it is good to spend 
a lifetime in. The student is thrown into inti- 
mate association with her equals if the house- 
hold plan prevails ; the teacher is too closely 
The bad etfect 
with 


pressed upon by her inferiors. 
upon a forced 
the half -educated 
form the 
has often 


ministers of association 


persons who 


of 
upon ; 


usually 
greater portion their parishes, 
but that 
would be incomparably worse if they had not 
the isolation of their own homes to fall back 
upon, 


been commented 


The teacher needs the feeling of dignity 
and of independence that she can secure only 
if she carries on a separate hi 
own, and there ought not t 
bility between her 


usehold of her 
» be any incompati- 
salary and this plain re 
quirement of ber well-being 

How, then, can the needs of teachers and 
students both be satisfied There is a third es- 
tate—intermediate in station between teachers 
and students— 
graduate students. 


consisting of the fellows and the 
If they resided with the 
lege family, they would furnish the stimulus 
of contact with than them- 
which and the 
teachers might be freed from the chief irksome- 
of their position. It a fundamental 
principle of the science ¢ that 
science of which Mill hoped to lay tbe bases, 
but which still awaits a founder—that charac- 
ter is far more readily influenced by that which 
is a little higher than itself than by that which 
seems to be beyond its reach. 
cannot but 


? 
co 


something better 
need, 


selves undergraduates 


hess is 


~~ ethology 


The teachers 


seem somewhat remote and hard 
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of comprehension to the younger stu lents ; 
the fellows are far more capable of u 
spiring them with enthusiasm, and, as 
Prof. Cooke said at the last Harvard Com 
mencement dinner, in an institution of 
learning we cannot prize too highly the et 
nobling virtue of enthusiasm The liking f 
hard work and the entire absence of bowisbness 
that have from the beyinning characterized 


the students of 
have always been 


the Johns Hopkins Uni 


attributed bw the keen ol 


server to the presence among them of a large 
body of fellows and graduate students In 
women’s Colleges, a community of students 

both grades, together with such teachers, pet 


haps, as had a special liking for and sympathy 


with the young, would form an " cons 
tuted society; and such of the teachers as had 
high scholarship or large mtact with the 
world for their chief aim would be sawed from 
a fatiguing contact with trmmature tmiuinds 
There is no question of restraint for college 
women, of course, In any lege wl 

serves the name; and a small sprinkling of bet 
ter minds, together, it is to be unders i, wit 
frequent formal social contact with a lat 


intellectual circle, wouk 


to reform a large amount of immaturity 





SANTA CATALINA ISLAND H 
PORTLAND, O1 Septe r. ISS 
THE most serious drawback to the 
rambles on C: is tha ne alWayvs 
has to keep an eye om the possil \ ru 
ning across a‘‘rattler.” Tt rst evening of 
my two weeks’ sojourn [was sitting the } 


tel piazza drinking in the salubrious night a 


when the conversation of a grou} men at 
tracted my attention. Two of them were rep 
resentatives of an English syndicate who we 
trying to buy the Isiand, and have s su 
ceeded, I believe, in bagying it r Sk OK 
The reason why one of these ubiq is Eng 
lish syndicates (who seem t wa ea 

at present) coveted Catalina Islar s d 
ing tothe Los Angeles papers, to be found in 
the fact that it abounds in silver ore, wl 
though not rich enough to be worked in this 
country, where labor is so expensive, might bx 
carried as ballast on vessels returning to Eng 


land, and profitably reduced to metal there 
The agents were interviewing a resident as to 


the advantages and disadvantages of the island, 
and one of them, tater alia, asked about snakes 


‘Not a snake on the island,” was the answer. 
ma 


Next 


ok a walk up one 


This was such curious and interesting info 
tion that | jotted it down in my notebook. 

morning after breakfast, 1 t 
of the hills, je 
building, I 


and, just afier passing a little 


wooden came across a young 


Englishman in a white flannel suit who was 
cautiously prying along the road on both sides, 
aad “Lasked, “ No,” 
ply, “I am looking for rattlesnakes. 


one a few days 


’ 
was toe re- 
kK illed 


ago right here, and don't like 


st anything 


them quite so near my house.” He was greatly 
amused when I told him how his countrymen 
had been ‘‘ stuffed ” 
ing evening. ‘* The island swarms with snakes,” 
** They 
with, and have been allowed to multiply for 
until they have 

abundant as ground squirrels. Only the other 

day a party moved their tent away from a spot 
| over on that hill because a snake family had 


at the hotel on the preced- 


he said. have never been interfered 


several centuries, become as 


established a previous claim on the neighbor- 
| hood. be afraid 
walking along the cafion or up the gra-ry side; 
of the hills, for they avoid the gra-s ana haunt 
| only the naked rocky hillsides, exposed to the 


of 


However, you need not 
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full glare of the sun, where they can be easily 
seen,” 

I soon found that the simplest way to steer 
clear of rattlers is to hunt for them. I spent 
several hours looking for them in the most 
likely places, because | wanted to study the 
nature of the beast and get a few rattles, but 
not one did I see. There is no doubt, however, 
that they exist in large numbers, and the 
sooner they are exterminated the better for 
the future prospects of the island as an all-the- 
year-round health resort. However, it must 
be said that there are few instances of men 
having been killed by snakes in California, 
while the dreaded scorpions, centipedes, and 
tarantulas are hardly more dangerous than 
hornets. According to Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
who has made a special study of this subject, a 
rattlesneke bite in the extremities rarely 
causes death in this country, and he has known 
of nine dogs being bitten by as many different 
snakes, and but two died. He considers them 
a much maligned animal, and says they have 
always seemed to him averse to striking. This 
agrees with what the late T. S. Van Dyke says 
in his ‘Southern California’: ‘‘ At least a 
dozen times I have either been about to step 
directly on one, or have stepped over it, or else 
have set my foot directly beside it. In no case 
have | been struck at by them, though I have 
made them strike very savagely at a stick.” 
‘Hunters take no precautions against them, 
and children run bare-legged through the bush 
everywhere without thinking of them.” Still, 
the nervous might carry in their pocket some 
permanganate of potash, which Dr. Mitchell 
considers the most potent external antidote, 
that has saved many lives, 

{It might be worth while to introduce on 
Catalina Island some of the ‘road runners” 
so common on the mainland—a bird, looking 
somewhat like a large pheasant, which runs 
along the roads, seldom rises on its wings, and 
is said to live on snakes, lizards, centipedes, and 
similar delicacies, and is nevertheless pro- 
nounced a good gastronomic morsel by those 
who have the courage to eatit. It might also 
be good business policy to import a few of the 
Arizona cowboys, who, after making the rat- 
tlers strike, catch them by the tail and swing 
them like a whip till the head flies off. But 
cowboys are objectionable neighbors on other 
grounds, and it would be better, all things con- 
sidered, to give the freedom of the village toa 
dozen pigs, who would soon make rattlers 
scarce about camp, and who might be allowed 
to run wild and clean out the whole island. 

There would be a precedent for this in the 
wild goats which were turned loose by Van- 
couver on this and other Pacific islands, a hun- 
dred years ago, and which have now multiplied 
to thousan’s. These wild goats form one of 
the most characteristic attractions of Catalina. 
They are hunted on horseback, and are often 
seen in large herds, feeding along the hillsides. 
It is not very easy to get near enough for a 
shot, but still one or two are generally brought 
back as the result of a morning’s ride; and the 
next day there is always ‘“‘ venison” with jelly 
on the hotel bili of fare. If it were a little 
more juicy and less insipid in taste (the young 
ones only are eaten), it might deserve that 
name. Barring an occasional hunt, these wild 
goats lead an ideal life, which the havpiest 
mortal must envy them—no wild beasts to prey 
on them, and plenty of grass-grown hillsides to 
climb and browse upon. They are more fortu- 
nate than their cousins, the wild goats and 
half-wild sheep on the neighboring island of 
San Clemente, which, though almost as large 
as Catalina, is more barren, and is said to have 
no water at all except the heavy morning dews 





which the animals sip in with their breakfast 
of wild clover. 

To those who find goat-hunting on horseback 
too arduous and risky a sport, Catalina offers 
a variety of entertainments inits bathing faci- 
lities and the rare opportunities for botanic, 
mineralogic, and archzologic research, be- 
sides fishing, watching the pelicans and flying- 
fish, and visiting the seal rocks, Bathing in 
the placid bay lacks the excitement given by 
plunges into foaming breakers, and it must be 
admitted that small pebbles do not make as 
agreeable a beach as sand. Yet those who can 
swim will enjoy a bath here as much as any- 
where. There is a drawback in the thought 
that only sixty miles to the south, at San 
Diego, a young man, while in bathing, a few 
years ago, suddenly disappeared, being doubt- 
less carried off by a shark. However, no shark 
has ever been known to eat more than one man 
at atime, so that if several go in together, each 
one has a fair chance of escape. Small sharks 
are occasionally seen in the bay of Avalon, but 
no accident has ever happened. Bathers are 
occasionally stung by a kind of animal called 
a stingaree, which causes a wound that must be 
cauterized, and is said to be almost as danger- 
ous as arattlesnake bite. But then we cannot 
expect to have everything arranged to suit us. 

The charms of Catalina’s flowers to lovers of 
beauty and botany I have already referred to, 
but I must not forget to mention that the thrill 
of delight on coming across the first Mariposa 
lily will mark an epoch in their experience. 
Amateur mineralogists may go prospecting for 
silver ore. Insome places they will find patches 
of coal-black soil, besides igneous rocks in 
albindance, and other evidences of former vol- 
ecanic agency. But the greatest treat awaits 
the archeologist, who may dig in the site of the 
graveyards,or the former village, part way up 
the main cafion, for Indian relics. The objects 
most frequently found are the pestles and mor- 
tars of various sizes, in which the squaws 
ground their grain and acorns, and strings of 
shells. These shells were used by the Indians 
as money, and Catalina Island was the place 
where most of them were found. The Yankee, 
who has succeeded the Indian at Avalon, still 
makes money out of these shells. There are a 
number of varieties strewn along the beach, 
but the largest and most beautiful is the aba- 
lone shell, the inner surface of which is often 
equal to the finest mother-of-pearl, while the 
outer surface can be made equally attractive 
by persistent polishing. The professional] aba- 
lone hunters, who have their stores at Avalon 
and ship large quantities to the East, to be 
made into buttons, jealous of competition, will 
tell you unblushingly in spring that these ani- 
mals are only caught in the winter ; but after 
a low tide you may see them rowing in with a 
whole boat load of them. It is interesting to 
watch these men at work. One of them plies 
the oars, and the other has a long pole to stick 
into the unsuspecting abalone, which 1mmedi- 
ately shuts up shop and holds on so tightly to 
the pole that the man at the other end easily 
twists the shell off the rock and hauls it in ; 
whereupon the search for another begins, The 
Californians seem to consider the abalone pos- 
sibly useful as well as ornamental, for there is 
a tradition (probably manufactured by an in- 
genious Catalinian) that a Chinaman one day, 
while bathing, put his foot into a live pair of 
shells, and was held till miserably drowned by 
the returning tide. If this story becomes known 
at Sacramento, a law will probably be passed 
forbidding abalone fishing. Besides serving as 
atrap for Mongolians, the abalone has alsoa 
gastronomic use, for it makes the finest soup 1 
have ever eaten—superior to the best terrapin. 





Of the fish which abound here the best flavor- 
ed are the large sardines, of which a whole 
boat-load is easily caught with one haul of the 
net. There are literally miles and millions 
of them along the coast, and it would doubt- 
less be a profitable industry to can them, al- 
though the oil would have to be imported, for 
California olive oil is too much in demand 
and too expensive to be used for such a pur- 
pose. But there is a serious objection to these 
sardines—they spoil the fishing ; for the large 
fish have their sardinian breakfast so handy 
that they refuse to bite unless tempted by a 
special delicacy, such as a piece of lobster. In 
April even this ruse often fails, for then the 
water is filled with spawn, and when a fish has 
spawn to eat, he turns up his nose even at lob- 
ster. To one solely intent on catching the fish, 
it must be most provoking to see hundreds of 
them, of all sizes, swimming about his tempting 
crawfish bait without paying any more atten- 
tion to it than if it were a pebble. 

But the lover of nature can here enjoy scenes 
which make him oblivious of the ignoble ex- 
citement of catching fish. Catalina Island has 
one Of the most enchanting salt-water aqua- 
riums in the world. Row out into the ocean a 
few hundred yards, and you will get a glimpse 
of a submarine garden more wonderful than 
anything to be seen on shore. The water is 
calm and as clear as crystal, showing objects 
fifty or seventy feet below as distinctly as if 
you could touch them. Kelp, anemones and 
sea weeds, green, purple, and yellowish, and of 
various forms, wave about slowly in the cur- 
rent. Abalone shells cling to the rocks, and 
jelly fish float along, expanding and contract- 
ing rhythmically. The waving sea weeds are 
covered everywhere with a bluish mass looking 
like jelly. It is the spawn, the favorite food of 
the hundreds of fish in sight, whose life, swim- 
ming calmly to and fro, seems to be a perpetu- 
al picnic, like that of the goats on the green 
hillsides, But they have their enemies every- 
where—in the water, in the air, and on shore. 
When the spawn is gone and the sardines have 
migrated, the fisherman and the tourist cast 
their hooks and pull in dozens in a morning; 
although once or twice an hour they are sur- 
prised by a twenty or thirty-pound monster 
who s‘vallows the hook and simply walks away 
with it, heedless of the tiny line which seeks to 
hold him. The chief excitement of ocean fish- 
ing lies in this that one never knows what kind 
of fish one is going to land next. More than 
twenty varieties are caught here, including 
rock cod, skeepshead, whitefisb, barracuda, 
mackerel, etc. The most fascinating of ailisa 
bright red fish, which haunts the rocks, as 
beautiful as the Chinese gold fishes kept in glass 
globes, but very much larger. It is almost too 
beautiful to kill, but it has an ugly mouth, and 
is good to eat, so up it comes en route to the 
frying-pan. 

The fisherman is the least formidable enemy 
of these fish. The pelican and the seal are 
wholesale butchers in comparison. The large 
pelicans, with their huge, ugly bills, with which 
they can scoop up a dozen sardines or smelts at 
one fell swoop, are very abundant at Catalina 
Island, but at the present rate of extermina- 
tion by tourists they will soon be scarce. Their 
wing bones make good and novel pipe-stems, 
and their skin, with the soft white and gray 
feathers, is ornamental; and that settles their 
fate. They are very stupid birds, and slow, 
and not a bit afraid of human beings, which 
makes them easy victims. Tourists kill them 
from the beach or on boats, and, after skinning 
them, throw the carcass overboard, where it is 
immediately pounced upon and disputed by a 
dozen greedy gulls, The seals occasionally 
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visit Avalon Bay on their fishing excursions, 
ingeniously swimming a dozen abreast in a 
semicircle, and driving the fish before them 
till they are cornered. Sometimes the terrified 
fish, in their eager flight, jump on the beach, 
where they may be picked up alive. No one 
should fail to pay a visit to the seal rocks and see 
these creatures *‘ at home.” The rocksare at the 
southern extremity of the island, about six 
miles from Avalon, and can be reached by row- 
boat or by the steam-tug which almost daily 
takes down a party. <A row-boat is preferable, 
because the seals allow it to approach rearer 
than a puffing tug. On the way down observe the 
splendid precipitous rocks, to the sides of which 
some wild goats may occasionally be seen cling- 
ing like flies, 
and rugged promontories, on which a few peli- 


The boat passes projecting rocks 


cans and seals are basking; and between 
them are several large curved beaches of 
smooth pebbles, three or four feet high, 
and fifty feet wide, to which every win- 
ter’s storms add a foot or two. As we ap- 


proach the southern end of the island the 
swell of the outer Pacific becomes perceptible, 
and at the same time the seal rocks rise up be- 
fore us. 
them appear to be fast asleep, but suddenly a 
sentine! raises up his head, watches us a mo- 
ment, and then utters a cry of alarm. 
diately the whole army is awake, and gradual- 
ly assume an erect position, barking hoarsely 
as we approach them. Among them are some 
formidabie monsters, large and heavy as oxen, 
and were they not known to be perfectly 
harmless, it would seem a most harzardous un- 
dertaking to row right up to them. With 
every stroke of the oars they become more ex- 
cited and noisy, and finally, when we are 
within forty or fifty feet of the rock, they 
plunge headiong and pell-mell into the water. 
For a moment they are invisible, and then they 
are seen collecting in a body ina sort of pool 
between the rocks, sticking up their snake-like 
necks and heads, and barking louder than 
ever, the younger ones bleating just like sheep. 
But gradually, as we move away a little and 
throw out our fishing lines, they become con- 
vinced that our intentions are peaceful, and 
then, with many a groan and snap at their 
neighbors, they climb back clumsily to the 
summit of the rocks, the biggest ones securing 
the best places. Seal rocks are always good 
fishing ground; but why is it that the fish do 
not learn to avoid places where they hear the 
loud barking of their voracious enemies? In 
this respect their instincts would appear to fail 
them. 


The hundreds of sea-lions lying on 
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THE NEW STANDARDS OF 


AND MEASURE. 


WEIGHT 


PaRIs, October 2, 1889, 

OF all the congresses that mark the year 
1889, perbaps the one that scores the most 
complete results in the achievement of its ob- 
ject was that held last week at the Internation- 
al Bureau of Weights and Measures. Fourteen 
years ago this curious and little-known insti 
tution did not exist. It may be remembered 
that in May, 1875, an international convention 
was signed in Paris between sixteen countries: 


Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Argen- | 


tine Confederation, Denmark, Spain, United 
States, France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden-Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Vene- 
zuela, for the purpose of insuring unification 
of weights and measures. Many of the con- 
tracting countries were provided already with 
copies of the standard metre and kilogramme 
after the originals deposited in 17090 at the 
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French Archives. But these copies were found 
to differ from each other: besides, they could 
not be 
from 
were 


relied on as identical with themselves 
one ep< ch to another. These differences 
due to the imperfect chemical prepara- 
tions 
their 
and the action of time. 


employed in their composition, and to 
form, liable to atmospheric influences 
The whole work had 
to be begun over. Science, in its constant pro 
gress towards precision, made a rectification 
imperative. Geodesy in particular urged it. 
As long as no two nations agreed on the ac 
ceptation of the metre, the exact knowledge of 
the configuration of our planet was an impos 
sibility ; for 
staff, used by geodesians in the survey of a 
of 


metre observation, it is easy to realize how the 


when a four-metre measuring 


base, is the starting-poirt a sixteen-kilo 
slight discrepancy gets multiplied, and how 
discrepancies arise between the calculations of 
two scientists belonging to two diiferent 
countries. 

At the close of 1875 the National Assembly 
of France adopted the convention, and conced 
ed for the use of the institution the property 
on the hills of St. Cloud above Sévres, known 
as the Pavillon de Breteuil, once a summer 
The buda- 
Bureau was fixed at 100,000 franes a 


residence of the Princesse Mathilde. 
get of the 
year, Each nation was to contribute in ac- 
Later, interna 
for 


in paying 


cordance with its population. 
tional gossip was frequently kept alive 
several countries were delinquent 
their quota. 
but 
share of the contribution was made up by the 


Turkey never brought in a sou, 
there is a god for Turkish finances—its 
others. When the committee, composed of 
fourteen scientists chosen in every country, un 
der the presidency of Gen. Ibanez of Spain, 
had been appointed to 
the Bureau, the first question was: 


take the direction of 
Oucht 


ght one 
to make a new metre and a new kilogramme, 
or is it better to accept without restrictions the 
old standards of the 
copving them servilely, remake upon them the 


Archives, and, without 
new international metre and kilogramme! The 
works of Delambre and Méchain, who measur 
ed the meridian from Dunkirk in the north of 
France to Barcelona in Spain during the Revo- 
lutionary tornado, served for the first accepta- 
tion of the metre among the allied nations in 
1799. It was afterwards acknowledged that 
the metre of 1790 might be a tritle short—for 
that matter, Méchain himself admitted before 
his death certain inexactitudes in his survey 
which it was then too late to repair. 
the unanimous opinion recognized that to es- 
tablish a new and 
was not of so much importance as to make one 
that should uniform for all 
whose copies should be rigorously determined 
by comparison with the new standard. To in 
sist on the metre representing exactly its the 


In 1875 


truer measure 


slightly 


be —or, rather, 


oretic definition was to expose it to 
moditications as the progress of 
on; a standard ought not to be liable to fre 
quent changes. 

This point being admitted, : 
a new kilogramme were made 


constant 


geodesy went 


and 
-that is, copies 


Anew metre 








as exact as possible of the old standards in the 
Archives; only, the new ones are made of bet- 
ter material and of improved form, so as to in- 
For 


mmposition was 


formability. 


sure greater guarantees of cor 
a whole vear the question of « 
discussed. The idea of quartz was entertained 


for a while, but ultimately 





a composition nine 
to add re- 
The stan- 

dards in the Archives areof platinum. While 

rendering full homage to the knowledge and skill 
of the scientists of the 
and others—it must be admitted that, owing to 


parts of platinum to one of iridium, 


sistance and solidity, was adopted. 


last century—Lenoir 


i 








the modern laborat 


the resources 0 ry, tl 


f 
le the material of the new 
standards which revealed such improvements in 
the nt and 

would have been im; 
The 


very little modified, 


periments ma on 


treatm purification Matinum, 


possible a 
ago shane of the new kilogramme 
' 


ut the 











metre is peculiar: a rat, two centimetres in 
thickness, not exactly square, but grooved on 
the four sides, presenting in its section some 
what the shape of tl tter No This fort 
combines with a minimum quantity of mate 
rial a maximum rigidity The bar is e 
metre two centimetres in length—the f 
being indicated by two fine marks at each 
end This metre is called ‘*Atraits lifferir 
from that of the Archives, called ‘al 
which measures exactly one metre, 1 iy 
being allowed for wear and tear After tt 
signing ef the convention, in ISTS, Nervia 
joined in Hence, if Austria-Hungary, Swe 
den Norway are not counted singly, the 
servatory of weights and meas had to pre 
pare nineteen copies of the new metre at 
kilozramme. This is the lengthy work st 
brought to a close, and which f it 
jectof the Congress ment ed at wl the 
copies were distributed to each of the adhering 
nations, 

The scientific installation af t Pav te 
Breteuil realizes t ast word in the art of 
precise mechanics, First of tter sy 
could have | is on t { ra 
tories intend for Tie ‘ . Ww the 
slichtest trem} ¢ ¢#) < ws hiv he 
rumbling of vel sw Hi an 
unbroken stillness reig The visitor who has 
w Lup the ste ive : he 
gateway sing from tl bust hist 
} te ited ft n has eady ts t 
of the fact that he is 1 more t a ‘ 
nutes’ walk f nthe S ea ts putt ha 
t S Tt v a sot bv t xg S 
pointed from M Va : time Bre 
teull was occupied Dw a Prussian ba v, bas 
been entirely restored, and is now ox pied by 
the resident director, and his as ants, Myr 
Benoit (Frencl Mr. Thiese Giermat t 
gether with the half score of attachés who 
‘complete the scientific rps I ng the villa 
are the laboratories of 1 ation and the 
rooms devoted to the studies of observa‘ion. 
These latter are t t w very t k walls, 
nd are | ted by sky-lights so disposed as to 
prevent the rays of the sun from penetrating ; 

rridors isolate them from tl exterior, 
These dispositions tend to insure as near as 
possible evenness of temperature, which for 
certain of the operations is a condition of suc- 
cess 

The works of the Burean are divided into 
two sections—that pertaining to the standards 


of length, the other to the standards of weight. 


e former took place ali the comparisons of 


In th 
the national standards with their prototype. 
Each metre had to be studied not only in a 


normal atinosphere, but also under varied de- 
grees of heat Id. 
tended to compare two metres, in air, 


sentially composed of two microscopes sealed 


and c: The comparator, in- 


is es- 


on heavy piles of monolithic stone mounted on 
like 
instruments 


deeply laid masonry. Micrometers those 


used with astronomical are at- 


tached. Below isthe carriage bearing a metallic 
box with double lining in which are placed the 
in c¢ of A lid 


closes the box, to avoid sudden variations of 


two bars vurse observation. 


atmosphere, and special glasses disposed on the 
surface permit the operator to watch the ther- 
mometers placed inside. Moreover, an appro- 
priate mechanism enables him, while keeping 
his eye on the microscope, to raise or lower, to 


380 


displace Jongitudinally or transversely the 
bars according to needs, The comparator 
serving to measure dilatations is likewise arm- 
ed with movable carriage and fixed micro- 
scopes and micrometers; only, instead of one 
box the carriage has two at work. These two 
boxes stand three feet apart—independent, so 
to speak—and can be submitted to different 
temperatures, Thus, to measure the dilatations 
of a bar of iridized platinum it is placed in 
one of the boxes, while in the other is placed 
another bar called comparative. This latter 
is kept in an even temperature ; the other is 
cooled and heated, passed in turn through a 
series of thermal experinients. It contracts 
and expands alternately, and its length is com- 
pared with the bar of comparison. One of 
the difliculties of this process of measurement 
is to preserve an even temperature. This is 
done by heating the liquid into which the com- 
pared staff dips by means of a continued cur- 
rent of hot water passing through the double 
lining of the tank. The heated water leaves 
its reservoir at an invariably even degree, and 
ean, through a special process, be kept for 
hours at about 40° of heat. With this appara- 
tus the difference between two metres can be 
measured up to a few thousandths of a 
millimetre, if the marks are traced with sufti- 
cient accuracy to stand the considerably 
magnified power by which they are seen. 
The universal comparator serves to compare 
all the subdivisions of two metres, It extends 
up to two metres in capacity, and contains a 
two metre standard rod divided throughout 
into centimetres, over which are disposed a 
couple of movable microscopes. Movable also 
are the microscopes serving to study the sub- 
divisions of the metre experimented on. A 
geodetic comparator, upon which staffs of 
four metres can be observed, completes this 
remarkable collection of instruments, some of 
which are encased in elegant mahogany fit- 
tings. 

The geodetic staffs are completely distinct 
from the standard proper, and have not been 
the object of any international agreement. 
Still, several of the staffs belonging to geodetic 
institutes or geographical services of different 
countries have been deposited at Breteuil to be 
finally regulated by the standard metre. 

In the section of weights can be found the 
most perfect set of scales existing in the world. 
The house of Ruprecht of Vienna constructed 
the most of them. Upon these scales the errors 
in operations are brought down to such an in- 
finitesimal quantity that it makes one dizzy to 
think of it. A kilogramme is weighed to one 
hundred-millionth part of its value. The ope- 
rator works at a distance to avoid the influence 
his near presence might have on the scales, 
through the atmospheric perturbations. He 
stands at a d.stance of some twelve feet. Hav- 
ing the day before set the required weights in 
proper position in the glass cage of the instru- 
ment, he now, by the aid of an ingenious me- 
chanism, places the weights upon the trays, 
lifts the clutch that holds them motionless, lets 
loose the balance frame, and measures its oscil- 
lations through the spy-glass. This spy-glass 
looks on a mirror bearing a subdivided scale; 
so, while the balance slowly oscillates, the ope- 
rator follows through bis glass the reflected im- 
age, notes the successive elongations, and de- 
ducts the real point of equilibrium between the 
two. Without leaving bis position, the observ- 
er can change the weights from the right tray 
to the left, and vice-versa, 

Now that the chief work at the observatory 
is completed, the door is not to be closed, Bre- 
teuil remains the depository of the new inter- 
national standards, and its dwellers hold them- 
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selves in readiness to furnish further experi- 
ments asked of them ; the researches of science 
are endless. Le Cocg DE LAUTREPPE, 


GEN. ROCHECHOUART’S MEMOIRS,.—IL 
Paris, October 3, 1889, 

WE left Rochechouart after his mission to 
Bernadotte and on the eve of the battle of 
Leipzig. Rochechouart took such a brilliant 
part in this engagement that the Emperor 
Alexander made him acolonel. He entered the 
city with his new epaulettes. ‘‘ I shall never 
forget,” he says, ‘‘the emotion which I felt 
in crossing the battie-field and seeing 15,000 
corpses in a limitedarea. You will judge from 
this of the number of dead and wounded in 
those two days of slaughter. But for the in- 
famous treason of the troops of Baden, Saxo- 
ny, and Wiirtemberg, the victory would have 
been even more hotly disputed.” It is rather 
amusing to hear Rochechouart speak with so 
much indignation of the ‘ treason”, of the 
German contingent of the French army. These 
Germans had become unwillingly a part of the 
‘‘orande armée” ; they left Napoleon as soon 
as they found achance. They left bim, to be 
sure, in the very midst of a great battie, and 
turned their arms against him at the most 
critical time; but they really owed no alle- 
giance to him. He was in their eyes theenemy 
of Germany. At any rate, if anybody had a 
right to blame them, it was not a Frenchman 
who was fighting a French army and was on 
the staff of Alexander of Russia. 

Alexander met Bernadotte at Leipzig and 
embraced him. The King of Saxony came to 
pay homage to the Emperor: 

‘*Bernadotte said: ‘ Sire, here is the King of 
Saxony who offers you his respectful homage.’ 
The Emperor Alexander feigned not to hear, 
and asked: ‘ Where is the Queen of Saxony ?’ 
‘She is at the head of the stairs waiting for 
your imperial majesty, but here is her august 
consort who wishes to be presented to you.’ 
* Let us go and see the Queen.’ With such se- 
verity did the Emperor Alexander treat this 
old King, victim of his affection for and devo- 
tion to Napoleon—a very laudable devotion, 
since it lasted to the end, notwithstanding the 
defection of his troops. I remained stupefied 
at the if not cruel, at least ungenerous attitude 
of the Emperor of Russia towards the crowned 
old man.” 

Rochechouart, you will observe, had curious 
notions of hisown. It did not strike him that 
the Emperor of Russia, obliged to wage a difli- 
cult and long war against Napoleon, who had 
invaded his country, had no special reason for 
showing much interest in his enemy’s allies 
and friends. The King of Saxony was treated 
as a prisoner of war and sent to Berlin, where 
he remained till the end of 1814. Prince Tal- 
leyrand became his advocate at the Congress 
of Vienna, and finally he recovered his king- 
dom. 

After the battle of Leipzig, Rochechouart 
joined his Emperor at Meissingen, where he re- 
mained two days. The dowager Duchess had 
two charming daughters, one who married 
afterwards the Duke of Clarence (who became 
William LV.) ; the other, who married her cousin, 
Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. The Em- 
peror Alexander went to Frankfort by way of 
Schweinfurt and Homburg ; he remained in 
Frankfort two months, during which he made 
a visit to Darmstadt. The Grand Duke was 
‘an original, a kind of bear. As for his son, he 
is very insignificant. When he was presented 
to Napoleon, he stood without saying a word. 
The Emperor, seeing his singular uniform, 
asked him: ‘What is this uniform?’ ‘ Mon 
réchiment, zire’ (with the German accent). 
‘Ah! and how many men has your regiment ¢’ 
‘ Che sais pas,’ ‘ Who is this great fool ?’ said 
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Napoleon, turning to the person who accom- 
panied him,” These were the words of the 
Emperor Alexander to Rochechouart when he 
sent him to Darmstadt to announce his visit, 
not as a sovereign but as a relative. The 
Grand Duchess was Alexander's sister-in-law. 

The Russian headquarters crossed the Rhine 
at Bale on the 3d of January, 1814; on the 
26th of January Rochechouart was at Langres, 
where he heard the news of the death ot his 
brother Louis, who had been killed in the bat- 
tle of Brienne, near Bas-sur-Aube. He fell in 
the night on a French vanguard, who fired 
and screamed, ** The Cossacks !” Louis Roche- 
chouart was struck by eight balls, and died 
almost instantly. After they had entered the 
French territory, Rochechouart and his friend, 
Colonel Rapatel, who was also in the Russian 
ranks, spoke often of the reéstablishment of the 
Bourbons, and at Langres they saw several 
Frenchmen who had come from Paris—Comte 
Alexis de Noailles, Comte de Wall, Comte de 
Virieu, the Marquis of Quinsonnas, They 
drew up a sort of a memoir on the subject of 
the restoration, which Rochechouart presented 
to the Emperor Alexander at Langres, The 
Emperor said: ‘‘ I approve of you and under- 
stand you, but we are not yet sosure of success 
that we can come to a decision. Wait till the 
next battle, which cannot be long postponed. 
You cannot doubt my interest in the august 
family of your ancient kings, but I can do 
nothing without my allies. Meanwhile, let the 
French declare themselves. If they do, many 
difficulties will be lessened.” 

Letters were sent to King Louis XVIIL. in 
England and to his brothers. The Comte 
d’ Artois was already in France, having entered 
by way of Bale. Soon after the battle of 
Brienne a congress took place at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, with a view to negotiating for peace. 
The allied sovereigns had not yet decided to de- 
throne Napoleon, and they continued to give 
him the title of Emperor. One moment it 
was thought that peace would be signed at 
Chatillon: 

‘““A few of us friends were together—Rapa- 
tel, Armand and Jules de Polignac, Alexis de 
Noailles, and myself. Pozzo [the Corsican 
Pozzo di Borgo, a great enemy of Napoleon] 
came to announce to us the signing of tbe 
treaty ; but, suddenly getting up and strikiag 
the table with his fist, he said, with his Italian 
animation ; ‘ No, all is not ended ; the Corsican 
has not signed!’ This epithet of Corsican, 
thrown out thus suddenly, seemed to us very 
comical, especially as coming from another 
Corsican.” 

Pozzo was right. Napoleon refused at the 
last moment to accept the conditions of the al- 
lies; he was blind and rushed to his fate. The 
Emperor Alexander thus far had allowed Prince 
Schwarzenberg to conduct ail the operations ; 
he was tired of bis delays, and took himself 
the command of his army of 300,000 men. He 
met and fought Napoieon at Arcis-sur-Aube. 
Napoleon suffered great losses, and conceived 
the bold idea of throwing himself on the com- 
munications of the allies. His mancuvres 
have been much admired. He separated for a 
moment the Emperor of Austria from his al- 
lies, but this separation was of no use to bim, 
but the contrary, as it deprived Napoleon at 
the critical moment of the protection of his 
father-in-law and of Metternich. 

Napoleon was given up to the Russians and 
to the Prussians, who were more hostile to him 
than Austria. Alexander was determined to 
push directly on Paris. He felt that the solu- 
tion was in the French capital. He was not 
mistaken, 


‘““The Emperor Alexander arrived in the 
Buttes Chaumont, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon; there he contemplated Paris. One heard 
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towards Montmartre and Vincennes a terrible 
tire of musketry and the continual reports of a 
formidable artillery. The Emperor left his 
horse so as to enjoy better the magnificent 
spectacle under his eye. He asked me to name 
for bim the principal monuments. After a 
while his handsome face became thoughtful; 
he asked no more questions; he was absorbed 
in a profound meditation, What were his 
thoughts? God knows; he seemed to hear 
neither the guns, nor the musketry,.nor the 
hum of the great city which lay before us.” 

He was interrupted by a bearer of proposals 
sent by Count Nesselrode; an immediate sus- 
pension of hostilities was decided on; Alexan- 
der ordered that no Russian soldier should en- 
ter Paris for the present, and that the firing 
should cease. Rochechouart had to carry the 
order. He put a white handkerchief at the 
end of his sword, and succeeded all alone in 
reaching Count Langeron, at Montmartre, who 
had already occupied the barri¢res 
chouart, des Martyrs, Blanche, and Clichy. A 
few days afterwards the Emperor gave RKoche- 
chouart one of his orders, with the mention, 
‘“*In recompense of his bebavior at the battle 
before Paris on the 18th of March, 1814.” 

The first evening which Rochechouart spent 
in Paris was spent in a small inn at Belleville. 


Roche 


‘We were,” he says, ‘numerous and all 
French. Gen. Comte de Lambert, whose di 
vision occupied Belleville, Gen. Comte de Da- 
mas, who commanded the brigade of grena- 
diers of the guards, which had taken Mon- 
treuil, and my four companions [Armand de 
Polignac, Montpazal, Rapatel, and Boutot}. 
The garcon, much astonished to hear us ail 
speak French during our supper, without ut- 
tering a word of Russian, could not conceal 
his surprise, and, folding his arms, said to us : 
‘Ah ca! for Cossacks, you don’t speak French 
badly.’ ” 

The next day Alexander appointed Roche- 
chouart Commandant de place of Paris and 
Gen, Sacken Governor. Rochechouart, by 
order of the Emperor, with three battalions of 
Russian guards and two guns, took possession 
of the Hodtel de Ville of the Elysée, and made 
all the arrangements with the Prefect of the 
Seine for the location of the Russian troops, 
The Prefect was M. de Chabrol. Rochechouart 
himself, with his staff, took the hotel of the 
Place Vendéme, where the Commandant de 
place of Paris has always resided and resides 
at the present moment. <A great review of the 
allied armies took place on the Place Louis 
XV., now called Place de la Concorde. The 
exhibition of these enormous forces contributed 
to keep Paris completely quiet, and produced a 
great impression on the Parisians. The word 
of Tacitus is always true : ‘* Viso milite quies.” 
Napoleon soon afterwards signed his abdication 
at Fontainebleau, and took the road to the 
island of Elba, protected on his way by officers 
of the allied army. 

The nomination of a Frenchman as 
mandant de place in Paris an act of 
courtesy on the part of the Emperor Alexander, 
who wished to prove that he was animated by 
the most conciliatory spirit. Rochechouart’s 
mission was not an easy one: he had to or- 
ganize a military police to patrol the capital, 
to maintain order in a city occupied by thou- 
sands of foreign troops belonging to various 
nationalities. He has been blamed for taking 
the statue of Napoleon down from the Vendéme 
Column, but he had no initiative in this re- 
spect; the order was really given by the Pre- 
fecture of Police, and signed with the name of 
Baron (who atterwards became Chancellor 
Pasquier. The statue the 
bronze was employed for the new equestrian 
statue of Henri 1V., now on the Pont Neuf 
(the old statue of Henri IV. had disappeared 
during the Revolution). 

After the return of Louis XVIIL, Roche- 


Com- 
was 


was melted and 
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chouart left the service of Russia. 
d’Artois promised to have him admitted into 
the French service with the rank of maréchal de 
camp (equivalent to the present crade of briga 
dier}. Rochechouart confesses in his memoirs 
that he behaved in this matter with too much 
After all that Alexander had done for 
him, he ought to have asked his permission, 


levity. 


which certainly Alexander would have given; 
he contented himself with sending his resigna- 
tion in writing, by the hands of Gen. Sacken. 
He did not even offer to accompany Alexander 
back to the frontiers of his empire. He says 
candidly that it seemed ‘‘ too hard for him to 
leave again his country, where be had found 
such an agreeable existence.” Sacken gave the 
letter of resignation to the Emperor, and two 
days afterwards said to him: ‘* The Emperor 
is not pleased with you; be dismisses you with 
the grade of honorary general-major, but will 
not see you to receive your adieux.” Alexan- 
der was perfectly right, and showed his usual 
kindness as much as his dignity. 

The readers of these curious memoirs will 
find in the latter parts many interesting details 
on the Hundred Days, on the flight of the King 
to Ghent, on the second Restoration of S15, 
The which 
Rochechouart wrote on the execution of Marshal 


most dramatic pages are those 
Ney, as he was the person charged with all the 
details of the execution. It must be said to his 
credit that he writes with much humane feel 
ing about this terrible event. Kochechouart 
had honest instincts, but a narrow mind ; his 
mediocrity gives, perhaps, all the more value 
to his testimony; hesays very plainly all he has 
We do not doubt that his memoirs will 
take rank among the documents concerning the 
After 1815 his 


life became very uneventful : he died on Feb 


to say. 
Empire and the Restoration. 
ruary 2S, 185s, at his ch&teau at Jumilhac. 
Correspondence. 
REFLECTIONS AFTER A TOUR OF 


SEARCH IN VIRGINIA. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 


RE 


Sir: During some recent visits to Virginia l 
have heard curious 
science among people of literary appreciation 
and above want. The venerable Dr. Slaughter, 
historiographer of the diocese of Virginia, 
invaluable MSS. and volumes 


instances of callous con- 


lost 
during the war. 
Afterwards a friend of his, visiting a fashiona- 
ble lady in Philadelphia, was shown several of 
the rare books, the historiographer’s name in 
them being proudly pointed out 
their value. 
a letter from the West informing him that the 


Nelson and Page family papers were in posses 


as enhancing 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page received 


sion of the writer of the letter, who proposed, 
if the family did not purchase them, to utilize 





them in magaz articles. During the war 
the Will Book of 1745 disappeared from King 
George County Office (Va.)}, and a letter was 


from New \ 


that the volume would be restored i 


afterwards received 





amount were paid. The Board of Supervisors 
did not feel warranted in making the appropri 
ation, but why they did not have the holder of 
the book arrested I do not There is lit 
tle doubt that the law wonld *h the 


ers of the Nelson papers and of the King George 


AnoOW, 





receiv- 





records. But such offers came soon after the 
a morbid 
impression that they could gain no redress in 
Northern for 
struggle they had brought on. 

It is probable that in a majority of cases ar- 
ticles of this description were carried off with- 


war, when the Southern people had 


courts ent to the 


injuries 


The Comte out dishonest intent 
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Two vears ago Pro Low 


ing of Salem wrote me that an humble neigh 
bor had shown him an old land record, certain 
entries in which caused him to inform me of it 


By this means a valuable volume, covering 
Stafford Cou Va 
for two years, Was restored and litigation pos 


The Clerk 


another volume h 


landed transactions in nty, ‘ 
of Stat! 
ud 
however, that there 


the 


sibly prevented. 


forms me that 
returned. | regret to say, 


has been no return as yet of pipers al 


stracted from Virginia which are of especial 
importance to historians, 

By the loss of the King George Will Book 
of 1743, containing the record of the will of 
Washington's father, the substance of that 
Che 


the vi 


low 


ument becomes irrecoverable original 
has been stolen, the record stolen 
1744 was left 


What Augustine Washington bequeathed to bis 


btaities 


for , and seems to exist 


he copy 


son George is now among the unknowable 
things. But that is less heavy than the remo 


val of both the original and the record of the 
will of Col. John Washington from Westmore 
land Court-house, I have just searched for ut 


’ ' 


there myself, and the clerk has continued the 


search, but without result. An invaluable doe 
ument seems to be hopelessly lost there is, 
indeed, a bare possibility that the search bas 
B SULOp Meade d as, 
Westm 
Court-house, but he does not imply that be saw 
it there, 


friend. 


Leen in the wrong region 


indeed, say that the will is in reland 
vaidofa 
MeGiuire, 


wn 


mentioning that he gotit ! 
Now, the Dr. E. C 


writing in INj6, says that the will 


Ke . 
In quest 
Was then at Mount Vernon, with the endorse 


ment, ‘** The Will of Lieutenant-Coltonel Wash- 


ington.” Dr. MeGuire married a daughter of 
Robert Lewis, Washington's nephew and pri 
vate secretary, and his statement is of sufficient 


Weight to cause the heirs of Judge Bushral 
Washington, who inherited Mount Vernon, and 
the Vice-Regents of Mount Vernon to institute 


a general search, For even if the 


locumment 
referred to was a copy of i be 
of high va 


now 


the will, it wou 





researc bes 


Waters, 


w in directing rightly th 

employing Mr. Whitmore, Mr 
and others, 

Bishop Meade, supposing the will would al 

Ways remain for inspection, preserved little 

He inge 

uously omits mentioning the locality of the 


more than its pious preface almost 
“large property in England” therein devised. 
Fortunately, 
this seal has been preserved on another docu 


He does n describe the seal 


ment—preserved under protection of another 
name not understanded of the autograph an- 
nexer 
But 
genealogy must remain uncertain, unless the 


and I shall soon publish it in facsimile. 
all light on the problem of Washington's 
will of Washington's great-grandfather can be 
discovered. To some this may appear a small 
object to pursue; but it reaches far bevond any 
yUestion of individual descent and into regions 
For instance, there has been 


discovered by Mr. Alexander Brown of Nelson 


of serious history. 
County, Virginia, the indictment, in Bermuda, 


I64s, of one “ George Washington” for calling 
the Kit It would be very interest- 


ing to know who that rebellious George of the 


g a rogue, 


early seventeenth century was, and whether 
History, Emer- 
son tells us, is the history of a few good heads; 


he found his way to Virginia. 
and, since Sir Francis Galton’s work on ‘ He- 
reditary Genius,’ genealogy has a scientific as 
well as historical dignity. 
autograph collector seems to possess views in 
advance of the average Congressional mind. 
Grievous are the difficulties encountered by 
the student of American history through want 
of a bureau for the preservation, classification, 
and indexing of historical manuscripts and 


In this direction the 


Y 
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documents, In writing the life of our first 
Attorney-General and second Secretary of 
State, I had to gather his fragments, so to say, 
from six different States—as widely separate 
as Massachusetts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
California, Kentucky, and Maryland. Had I 
been writing of an English or French statesman 
of equal eminence, I should not have had to 
leave London or Paris. All who have engaged 
in researches of this kind know of invaluable 
papers, resources of our national history, now 
mouldering in old trunks, scattered, or bought 
up in Europe, and lost to this nation. Senator 
Evarts, on certain statements of this kind 
made to him, urged on the Joint Library Com- 
mittee of Congress the formation of such a 
bureau. There was printed a forcible report 
written by our excellent Librarian of Congress, 
and I am informed that the Committee unani- 
mously agreed to recommend the scheme. 
It is to be hoped that another session will not 
pass without Congressional action on this 
urgent matter. It would cost but a trifle, and 
the advantages would be incalculably large. 
Historians and collectors would have a place 
to which their manuscripts might be bequeath- 
ed, with the certainty that they would be put 
tu the best use. The collections now owned by 
the nation, but hardly available for research— 
such as that of Peter Force—would become of 
double value, If it be objected that a nation 
ought not to do anything merely magnani- 
mous, or simply for culture, it may be con- 
sidered that a moderate fee for copies would 
make such an institution a source of revenue. 
Moncure D,. Conway. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CUSTOMS-UNION. 
To THE EpitoR or THE Na..on: 


Sir: The article in the Nation of October 3, 
**European Opinions on the Pan-American 
Congress,” has reminded me of a communica- 
tion of mine to a leading German journal in 
St. Louis on the same subject under date of 
April 8, 1889, a translation of part of which 
may perhaps not prove quite uninteresting to 
the readers of the Nation: 


‘*The late Richard W. Townshend of Illinois, 
who was the prime mover in the convocation of 
the Congress soon to meet, was an intimate 
friend ot mine. When, two years ago, he sub- 
mitted his plan for a Congress of all the States 
of this continent for the purpose of forming a 
union as regards customs, commerce, coinage, 
standard measure, arbitration, ete., to the 
House of Representatives, he sent me his reso- 
lutions and speeches on the subject, and asked 
my opinion upon it, remarking that his plan 
was principally built upon the German Cus- 
toms-Union, and that he should feel much 
obliged to me if I would communicate to him 
some details of its origin and development. 

** T gave him briefly a history of this Customs- 
Union, but called his attention to the articles 
on this subject in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ and in Lalor’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Political 
Science in the U. S.’. My judgment of bis plan 
was, however, not favorable. Beautiful and 
grand in theory, it would in my opinion be, I 
remarked, wholly incapable of being realized. 
The German Customs-Union, I observed to him, 
was the very slowly ripened fruit of nearly two 
generations, Infinite diflicuities had to be con- 
quered before it could expand to a certain im- 
portance. In fact, Germany had only reached 
unity of weights and measures and coinage, 
common patent laws and laws for the protec- 
tion of literary property, atter a bloody civil 
war (18(6) and the great Franco-German war 
(1871), and after the establishment of the new 
Empire. <A perfect Customs-Union was even 
at present not attained, since Hamburg and 
Bremen were yet out of it. 
entered it only during the present year.) And 
these difficulties had arisen among a people of 
the same race, the same language, and the same 
manners and customs. But what obstructions 
would have to be overcome between States like 
our own Union and countries the population of 
which consisted of the descendants of Spa- 


(Both cities have. 





niards and Portuguese, of creoles and pure 
Indians ! 

‘* What, however, would certainly make his 
plan a failure, was our high tariff, even if 
the Democrats should succeed in lowering 
it somewhat. Central and South America 
were principally countries producing raw ma- 
terials, and would buy manufactured goods 
only in countries which would receive their 
products free, or under a moderate tariff. 
The Republican party could not surrender 
its protective tariff, for, without the sup- 
yort of the rich manufacturers and monopo- 
fists, it would soon perish. Besides, there ex- 
isted, particularlv in the South American re- 
publics, commercial treaties with England, 
Germany, and France, beneficial to all parties, 
which could only be abolished after the lapse 
of years, even if there was a disposition to set 
them aside. 

‘* Townshend, in a continued correspondence, 
admitted in a great degree the force of my ob- 
jections, but still thought that it would be 
worth while to make an attempt. Last fall, in 
a conversation with him on this subject, I 
called bis attention to another matter. Even 
if a customs-union, I said, for this continent 
could be agreed upon by a treaty, it could not 
be carried out successfully under existing cir- 
cumstances. It would require the enactment 
of a great number of rules and regulations, the 
execution of which could only be intrusted to 
an experienced, well-trained, and conscientious 
corps of officers, such as was by general consent 
to be found in Germany. Such a corps could 
hardly be found even in our own country, ow- 
ing to the constant change of officers and the 
influence of politicians; but would it be possi- 
ble to find such >fficers in Chili, Peru, the 
United States of Colombia, in Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, the Argentine Republic? Townshend 
was somewhat surprised, and replied that he 
had not thought of that; that it seemed to pre- 
sent some difficulty. 

‘* There is, in my opinion, a solution of this 
last problem, which, however, I did not com- 
municate to Townshend, which would give to 
his idea an immense popularity—that is, to 
have a stipulation in the treaty that all offices 
in the administration of the Customs-Union 
should be filled everywhere with citizens of the 
United States, or with Irishmen who have taken 
out their first naturalization papers.” G. K. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL., October 14, 1889. 





CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: I believe the points in ‘‘ Marcel’s” criti- 
cism of Chautauqua methods well taken, and do 
especially agree with his statement that the 
Chautauqua method is the study of books, not 
the study of subjects. 

There have lately come to my notice the *‘ tai- 
lor-made” Chautauqua text-books in Physics 
and Chemistry. That anintelligent conception 
of the study of chemistry or physics can be ob- 
tained from the rapid perusal of these books is 
evidently impossible. And not alone in physics, 
as used in its limited sense in this text-book, but 
in none of the physical sciences, can the Chau- 
tauqua methods do else than give misty and 
even false notions of these studies. One can 
read Xenophon in the parlor as well, possibly, 
as in the class-room; or one can discuss the ab- 
struse questions of political economy with bis 
confréres or cons@urs—as the case may be—in 
the enchanted ‘‘Circle” as well, perhaps, as 
when seated about the round table at the po- 
litical-science seminary; but one can never 
smell H,S in the parlor—unless, mayhap, the 
base-burner is in need of better draught, and 
then the Chautauqua scientist recognizes only 
a vile odor; nor can one determine the modu- 
lus of iron’s elasticity by considering, at what- 
ever length, a printed list of ** queries.” 

The absurdity of Chautauqua science, to my 
mind, appeals so strongly to a believer in true 
scientific study, that, from his rather narrow 
standpoint, all else emanating from such a 
fountain of error and ludicrousness must seem 
as valueless. <A little knowledge is indeed a 
dangerous thing, but when that little know- 





ledge is grossly incorrect, if such a paradox 
ean be, it is rendered doubly dangerous. 
Science demands the laboratory and study of 
the subject in hand, not the parlor table and 
the study of a prescribed book. 

Vernon L, KELLOGG, 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, October 13, 1889. 





THE MULTIPLICATION OF OATHS. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It was to the scandal of the clergy in 
an age of corruption that oaths were multiplied 
throughout Europe by the very class whose 
especial duty it was to have discouraged their 
use, namely, the priests. Asa religious test, an 
oath was brought within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and, being exacted on the 
most ordinary occasions, became a source of 
great revenue to the Church. As was aptly 
said by an historian of cue time, the command 
of our Lord, ‘‘Swear not at all,” seemed to 
have been transformed by worldly lawgivers 
into ‘‘ Swear on all occasions. Omit no oppor- 
tunity of insisting upon an oath.” While atan 
earlier period the followers of Christ had faith- 
fully obeyed the precept of their master, re- 
fusing to swear, and even suffering martyr- 
dom rather than transgress, the time had come 
when, from motives of avarice, their own 
teachers persuaded them that this injunction 
was not to be literally interpreted. 

It is to the credit of the English Government 
that many superfluous oaths which were for- 
merly required in that country have lately 
been abolished. It is also to the credit of some 
of our own people that an effort to that end was 
made under the late Administration, In the 
tariff bill proposed by the Democratic Com- 
mittee of Congress in February, 1888, if was 
provided (sec. 12), ‘* That all fees exacted and 
oaths administered by officers of the cus- 
toms under or by virtue of existing laws of the 
United States, upon the entry of imported 
goods and the passing thereof through the 
customs, and also upon all entries of domestic 
goods, wares, and merchandise for exportation, 
be, and the same are, hereby abolished ; and in 
case of entry of merchandise for exportation, 
a declaration, in lieu of an oath, shall be filed 
in such form and under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

Judging from the article entitled ‘*‘ A Crop 
of Oaths” in your No. 1261, the ‘ party of 
moral ideas” (and, strange to say, there are 
some good people who still claim this title for 
it) appears to be going in the opposite direction, 
and following the example of the degenerate 
fathers above referred to, M. 





LOCKRAM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Will you allow me to ask through your 
columns the origin of the use of the word lock- 
ram or lockrum, as meaning a long, rambling, 
incredible story? Using it in that sense the 
other day—in the company of several cultivat- 
ed persons—I found myself called to account. 
No one of them had ever heard it. It was in 
very common use when I was a young girl, and 
1 did not suppose it had become obsolete. 

Webster says that lockram is a sort of coarse 
linen made in Locronan, in Bretagne, and took 
its name from the town in which it was manu- 
factured. In ‘** Coriolanus,” act ii, scene 2, Bru- 
tus says, speaking of Coriolanus: 

** The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ‘bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him.”’ 


It is evident that in this case lockram does 
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not mean coarse linen, but some showy gaud— 
perhaps a ribbon; and these two references are 
all I can find. I should be glad of further in- 
formation.—Yours, very truly, 
CAROLINE H. DAL. 
WaAsHINGTON, October 16, 1889. 


Notes. 


Mr. Gorpon L. Forp of Brooklyn has in press 
a number of interesting unpublished agree- 
ments between Washington and his overseers 
and workmen, throwing much light upon the 
management of his estates as well as on the 
‘“Jabor question” ef colonial Virginia. The 
agreements are copied from the originals in 
Washington’s writing, and all date before the 
Revolution. In this volume will also be in- 
cluded a correspondence that Washington had 
in 1774 with a number of merchants and others 
concerning a scheme he entertained of import- 
ing German Palatines to settle upon his West- 
ern lands, and one of Washington’s advertise- 
Very little of 
this material bas been published heretofore, 
and * Washington as an Employer and Import- 
er of Labor’ will present a new phase of bis 
The edition will be limited to 5v0 


ments tor runaway servants. 


character, 
co} ies. 

The ‘ Salon of Paris’ for 1880 will be shortly 
issued through J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. 
Like its predecessors, it will illustrate the prin- 
cipal works by the photogravure process, one 
hundred plates being promised in various col- 
ors, and the majority of them full-page. The 
Holland-paper edition will be limited. 

J. B. Lippincott Co, have in press * Foods for 
the Fat: A Treatise on Corpulency, and a 
Dietary for its Cure,’ by Nathaniel Edward 
Davies; Pierre Paris’s ‘ Manual of Ancient 
Sculpture,’ and M. Collignon’s ‘ Manual of 
Mythology,’ edited by Jane E. Harrison; ‘ The 
Maid of Orleans,’ by W. H. Davenport Adams; 
‘Crime: Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and 
Prevention,’ by Sanford M. Green; and ‘ With 
Gauge & Swallow, Attorneys,’ by Albion W. 
Tourgée. 

A handsome illustrated edition of R. D. 
Blackmore's ‘Lorna Doone: A Romance of 
Exmoor,’ is about to be published by Burrows 
Bros. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Harper & Bros. have nearly ready ‘Cathe- 
drals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
the text by Richard Wheatley, D.D., the illus- 
trations forty or more in number; ‘ London: 
A Pilgrimage,’ text by Blanchard Jerrold, 
with Doré’s designs; ‘ Thomas Nast’s Chri-tmas 
Drawings for the Human Race’; ‘The Odd 
Number,’ translations by Jonathan Sturges; 
and Constance Fenimore Woolson’s ‘ Jupiter 
Lights.’ 

Fresh announcements cf Charles Scribner’s 
Sons are a reprint in book form of the late 
Prot. Alexander Johnston’s article in the * En- 
cyclopwdia Britannica’ on ‘ The United States: 
Its History and Constitution’ ; ‘Among Canni- 
bals: Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and 
Descriptions of Camp Life with the Aborigines 
of Queensland,’ by Carl Lumholtz; ‘ Strange 
True Stories of Louisiana,’ by George W. Ca- 
ble; ‘Sforza: A Story of Milan,’ by W. W. 
Astor; and ‘Biblical History,’ Prof. C. A. 
Briggs’s much-debated address before the Union 
Theological Seminary last month. 

A facsimile of the first edition of John Bun- 
yan’s ‘Country Rhymes,’ recently scquired 
by the British Museum, is to be published by 
A. C. Armstrong & Son conjointly with Elliot 
Stock, London. The Rev. John Brown of 
Bedford furnishes an introduction giving the 
history of this little volume. 
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White & Allen announce ‘ Folk-Lore and 
Legends of Various Nations’; ‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty,’ illustrated by Geo. W. Brenneman; 
and ‘ OfF the Weather-bow on Life’s Voyage,’ 
by Miss E. N. Little. 

Two well-known series will be continued in 
‘Three Vassar Girls in Russia and Turkey,’ by 
Elizabeth W. Champney, and ‘ Zigzag Jour- 
neys in the British Isles,’ by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, of which Estes & Lauriat are the pub 
lishers. 

D. C. Heath & Co, issue directly Hoffmann’'s 
‘ Tales from History,’ and Freytag’s ‘ Aus dem 
Staat Friederichs des Grossen.’ 

T. Fisher Unwin’s list for the present season 
embraces ‘The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakspere,’ by J. J. Jusserand; ‘God in Shak 
spere,’ by Clelia; Ibsen’s * A Doll's House, with 
portrait and photographs, and ‘The Lady from 
the Sea,’ translated by Eleanor Marx; ‘A Lon 
don Plane-Tree, and Other Poems,’ by the late 
Miss Amy Levy; Sir William Jones's ‘Sakunta- 
la, or the Fatal Ring,’ edited by Prof. Rhys 
Davids; ‘The Barbary Corsairs,’ by Stanley 
Lane-Poole ; ‘The Butterfly : 
velopment, and Attributes,’ by John Stuttard ; 
‘Edward Thring, Teacher and Poet,’ by the 
Rev. H. D. Kawnsley; and‘ The Diary of the 
Parnell Commission,’ revised upon the Daily 
News by John Macdonald. 

Other English announcements are a complete 
‘Fables, by W. H. Wright, 


with many illustrations and notes, and a 


its Nature, De 


edition of Gay’s 


biography; ‘ The Literary Remainsof Albrecht 
Diirer, edited by Prof. W. M. 
published by the Cambridge University Press; 
and still another life of Edward Thring, by 
the Rev. J. H. Skrine. We had supposed the 
authorized biography of this lamented teacher 


Conway, and 


to have been committed to a Canadian friend. 
There are few more sombre and impressive 
books relating to Ireland than the illustrated 
two-volume edition of Carleton’s ‘Traits and 
Stories of the [rish Peasantry,’ published in 
1843. The country has changed much for the 
better since those days. What was then a true 
picture of the condition of the Irish peasantry 
is not true to-day. Nevertheless, Mr. Walter 
Scott has exercised a wise discretion in adding 
to his ** Camelot Series” a volume of * Stories 
from Carleton.’ Carleton’s reputation suffered in 
his later works more than that of most authors 
who have written themselves out. But there ts 
in his stories the impress of truth and genius, 
and we have here some of the best of them. No 
one ts likely to shake off the impression left by 
a perusal of them. Mr. Yeates’s preface is a 
worthy introduction to the book. 
Well-appointed belps for the study of Eng 
lish literature multiply with groat rapidity 
The most elaborate of a group now on ow 
table is‘ Burns’s Selected Poems,’ edited for 
the Clarendon Press Series (Macmillan) by J. 
Logie Robertson. It is divided into Sengs and 
Poems, and has been kept free of offence by 
exclusion and by a slight expurgation of what 
is admitted. A biographical introduction, a 
chronology, notes, and a full glossary, and a 
very careful and tasteful typography, make 
this edition worthy to be prized. Of Words- 
worth one has his choice between the ‘ Selec 
tions’ made by A. J. George (Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co.) and the ‘Select Poems,’ edited 
by W. J. 
the Messrs. 


the poet's last revision, and he observes the 


Rolfe in the familiar senes of 
larper. Mr. George 


chronological arrangement (plainly marked in 
the table of contents). 


by themselves, as are the notes, which are truly 


The sonnets are massed 
useful. Mr. Rolfe’s system is also chronologi- 
cal, but he occasionally appeals in the text from 
the later to the earlier Wordsworth, as in the 





follows | 
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case of the *‘ Laodamia,” and he distributes the 


sonnets. The Boston edition has the better 
print. The editor of Scott's ‘Marmion’ (Ox 


ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmu 

lan}, Mr. Thomas Bayne, acknowleiges his in 
debtedness to Mr. Roife’s collation of this poem 
His print is excellent, and his notes copious and 
scholarly. Shakspere’s ‘Othello’ and *‘Cym 
beline,’ both edited by K. Deight 


lished by Macmillan, are of the series intended 


and put 


for use in the schools of India, and consequent 
ly go toan extreme in explication. Prof. i 
mer B. Sprague has made an unlovely book of 
‘Macbeth’ (Chicago: S 
The intreduction and the notes are largely 
eclectic. There isan index of words, phrases, 
and topics, 

After some wanderings, Miss Am 
‘Life and Work of William Augustus Mublen 


berg, D.D.,’ reaches a fourth edition and tak 
the imprint of Thomas Whittake: Some 
changes have been made which the author 


hopes will be final. 


rhe newest volume in the ‘*¢ tle i's 
Magazine Library, edited by Mr. George Lau 
rence Gomme (Houghton, Mittin & ‘ 
devoted to a collection of bit wry sit os 

on special books, offen very anc.ent, an 
special subjects, with a samy what i 


almanacs have of amusement and 


for the student of p 





The volume is well fitted for deliberate brows 
lng 

It is not many weeks since Hawthorne's 
‘Marble Faun’ was the subject of a long com 
munication directed to a comparison of this 


romance with its sources in the author's diaries 









We have now before us an exquisite eit f 
the same work, in which the text is supple 
mented by abundant and uncommonly tf us 
trations from nature or the real object (masth 
in photogravure (Hou X | I 
statues, the paintings, the churches, t ASS 
ruins, the catacombs, ete, ete , referred to in 
the text are shown to the life in thickly set 
plates. The entire apparel of the two v S 
is worthy of the best productions of the River 
side Press \ scarlet it the dk ate 
bir ling f the vers is } nf «i byw as arlet 
ise Altogret he the edi ss eof asale 


at this season and at any season 


Except that there are illustrations, the 


two dainty volumes of Dr. Holmes’s * Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table’ just issued by the 
same house would deserve the same praise as 
the foregoing. The covers are here a smooth, 
dark green in the best of taste The size of the 
volumes is well calculated for the band. <A 
somewhat tall and narrow page is built up in 
clear type with broad margins 

r. & W. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, have 
begun this month the publication of a Law Stu 
ient’s Monthly, * @ periodical containing prize 
essays from the various law schools.” No. 1 
leads off with *‘ The Law Relating to Mercan- 
tile Agencies,” by Joseph W. Errant of the 
Chicago bar. 

Phe actual predominates over the ideal in the 
newest issue, No. 13, of Sun and Shade (New 
York 
nel’s portrait of Miss Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe; a portrait from life of Henry George, 
with one of Lieut 


Photo-Gravure Co A copy of Caba- 


Zalinski surrounded by 
vignettes of his dynamite gun ; a beach scene, 
**Cockle-Gathering ”; a charming group of 
palmettos on the Gulf Coast ; the portal of a 
+The 
Varnish Maker”; and an Italian fancy picture, 
‘Gossip at the Well,” make up an unusually 
varied and attractive number. 

The sixteenth part of the new ‘Stieler’s 


Hand-Atlas’ (Gotha: Justus Perthes ; New 


well-known Broadway office-building ; 
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York: Westermann) reaches the United States 
with a sheet which takes in the region west of 
Lake Michigan as far as Montana and Wyo- 
ming. What is noticeable is that the two Da- 
kotas are indicated. Indian reservations are 
in red. The minor names of places produce a 
dizzying effect from their parallelism and fine- 
ness of letter; but more could hardly be ex- 
pected from the scale, 

De Portefeuille, a politico-literary journal 
published weekly at Amsterdam, with here and 
there an illustration, bas, with the number for 
October 5, very much enlarged its form, with 
some loss, to be sure, in handiness, It- is at- 
tached to the fortunes of the Liberal party in 
Holland, 

We have received a letter from Dr, Dérp- 
feld, Director of the German Archeological 
Institute at Athens, in reply to Mr. W. Jd. Still- 
man’s article on * Prehistoric Chronology” in 
No, 1250 of the Nation, Dr. Dirpfeld denies 
in detail some of the statements there made 
with regard to the ruins of ancient buildings at 
Mycenae and Tiryns. We regret that the dis- 
tance of the disputants, and the time which has 
elapsed, and the general obscurity of the sub- 
ject, added to the pressure on our columns, 
make it impracticable for us to reopen the con- 
troversy. 


—In the Publishers’ Weekly for September 25, 
in a letter on ‘‘Authors’ Rizhts,” reprinted from 
the New York Journal of Commerce, Mr. W. 
c. Prime states his views concerning literary 
property without mincing words, He thinks 
that the moral principle underlying the whole 
subject of copyright is so plain that any child 
educated in an honest family can understand 
it; and he enunciates the following as “ plain 
principles, which no honest man will dispute”: 

‘“*The author of a work is, by moral law, as 
completely the owner of that work as the 
grower of a bale of cotton or a bag of wool is 
owner of his produce. 

‘*No manufacturer has the right to take to 
his own use the cotton, the wool, or the litera- 
ture, without first consulting the owner and 
making a contract of purchase with him. 

‘It is no excuse in any of the cases to say, 
‘If 1 don’t steal it, some other man will.’ 

“It is no excuse to say the owner is a for- 
eigner. 

“It is no excuse to say,‘ I will pay him 

something if I make money in my business out 
of his goods,’ ” 
Concerning the relations of publishers with 
authors, Mr. Prime contends that ‘‘when a 
publisher proposes to himself or to an author 
to give the author a share of the profits of his 
book, he admits that the author has a property 
in his book” ; and ‘‘if a publisher, or any man, 
takes and sells for his own profit in his business 
that which he admits is the property of an- 
other man, without first obtaining the owner’s 
consent, he violates the moral law and is not 
doing an upright business.” 


— In the same number, in an account of the 
failure of the Chicago publishers, Belford, 
Clarke & Co., we get a curious illustration of 
the ‘“‘if I don’t steal it,some other man will” 
justification of literary piracy. Mr. Belford 
ascribes the misfortunes of the firm ‘* mainly to 
the non-existence of an international copyright 
law,” explaining that ‘‘ when the system of 
piracy came into vogue, we, like other houses, 
had to adopt it in sheer self-defence; but the 
publication of English works has increased a 
hundred-fold, and the result has been that if 
we reprinted a work from the other side, fifty 
other houses were doing the same thing with 
the same work, and no one but the printer and 
binder reaped a cent of profit.” An examina- 
tion of their catalogue, on the contrary, would 
Jead one to believe that an internatjonal eopy- 
right law would bave seryed the geod purpose 








of preventing this concern from coming into 
existence at all, for nearly their entire list of 
publications consists of works which they were 
able to appropriate because there were no legal 
barriers to prevent it, and their final collapse 
seems very like an instance of poetic justice. 

— It has for some time been thought not un- 
likely that Shakspere’s dark beauty, the ‘* wo- 
man colour’d ill” of the Sonnets, night prove 
to be Mary Fitton, daughter of Sir Edward 
Fitton, and one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honor. According to this theory, it was Sbak- 
spere whom Mary Fitton threw over for Wil- 
liam Herbert, by whom she had a child, the 
birth of which was the occasion of Herbert's 
imprisonment in the Fleet. Mr. Thomas Tyler 
and the Rev. W. A. Harrison have been fol- 
lowing up this line of research, and several 
pieces of evidence that they have discovered 
have been made known in print. The Acade- 
my of October 5 contains the last. While many 
facts have pointed to Mary Fitton as the dark 
beauty, it has hitherto been impossible to prove 
that she was, in fact, dark. No hint at her 
complexion was to be found, But lately Mr. 
Tyler, who desired to havea portrait of her 
for his forthcoming book, bethought him of 
her efligy upon her father’s tomb at Gaws- 
worth, and went down to Cheshire to sketch it. 
To his great delight, he found that, as was not 
uncommon in Elizabeth’s time, the statues on 
the tomb were colored. The eyes and hair of 
Mary Fitton were plainly black, as were those 
of her sister, Anne, though their brother was 
fair. {t seems strange enough that this piece 
of evidence should have been sought after for 
a considerable time before any one hit upon the 
simple pian of going to look at the tomb. Mr. 
Tyler’s drawing will be of interest to every- 
body, for no one can be quite without curiosity 
to see what Shakspere’s *‘ evil angel ” was like. 
The Academy describes her thus : 

‘“Mary Fitton was a full-faced, bonny wo- 
man, with large, speaking eyes, and a loosish 
mouth, somewbat of the type of Chaucer’s 
‘Wife of Bath,’ as men imagine her. Her hair 
is brushed high off her forehead, and turned 
over a comb or wire underneath it, while a 
scarf or kerchief covers the rest of her hair. 
She wears a ruff. The sculptor bas made her 
flat-chested, and some one has broken off her 
hands and the tip of her nose.” 

Mr. Tyler’s book will be published by Mr. 
David Nutt. More than half of it is already in 
print. 


— Mr. F. Legge, discoursing, in the National 
Review for September, on ‘** The Origin of 
Modern Occultism,” develops a fruitful idea 
touching the wonderful religion of Mme. 
Blavatsky and her enigmatie followers, This 
fancy, he contends, is derived, almost in its en- 
tirety, from a work by the late Rev. C. W. 
King, entitled ‘The Gnostics and their Re- 
mains, Ancient and Mediwval.’ By way of de- 
molishing what Mr. Legge has demonstrated 
with a conclusiveness which few will dispute, 
the apostolic Col. Oleott has girded up his loins 
and stepped into the arena. In the issue of the 
National Review for the current month, he con- 
trives to occupy ten pages with a true be- 
liever’s history of ‘‘ The Genesis of Theosophy ”; 
and the history is one by which, like a good 
soldier, he has, beyond gainsay, established 
his intrepidity, if nothing else. According 
to the Colonel, the main revealers of the 
new faith to Mme. Blavatsky are certain 
far-off ‘‘ Brothers,” patriarchal in longevity, 
thanks to the efficacy of magic. Not sitting in 
the seat of the scornful, we leave it to others to 
suggest that motives of prudence have been at 
work in representing these ‘‘ Brothers” as 
denizens of some secluded region, of where- 
abouts as yet undisclosed, safe in the bosom of 


the Himalaya Mountains. Their existence, it 
appears from the Colonel, was, however, an- 
nounced somewhat prematurely. ‘I shall 
henceforth.” he says, ‘‘ try to abstain from 
even speaking of them, except to those who are 
prepared and anxious for the truth.” Clearly 
enough, either they or he have biundered in 
policy, and likewise in prevision. As one of 
them travelled through the upper air all the 
way from Northern India to Col. Olcott’s apart- 
ments in this city, abstractedly or otherwise 
leaving his turban behind him on his de- 
parture, it may, we should think, be surmised 
that he would hardly have made so long a 
journey if be bad foreseen that he and his 
mates were destined to be ignominiously hush- 
ed up. Be this as it may, from that time for- 
ward, it is cbservable, the Colonel seems to 
have complacently washed his bands of his re- 
markable visitor, though retaining his head- 
gear; inasmuch as, for aught that appears, he 
did not so much as make inquiries whether the 
ancient sage caught a catarrh in the course of 
his weary flight homeward. 


—As to the doctrine of the ‘* Brothers,” none 
but the most imperfect and confused notion of 
it can be collected from what has been pub- 
lished about it by Mme. Blavatsky, Mr. Sin- 
nett, Col. Olcott, or any or all of their nebu- 
lous communion. Is it that they are still dazed 
by the effulgence of the new light that has 
shone upon them? As every one is aware, the 
foolish things of the world have been chosen to 
confound the wise ; and hence it is, presuma- 
bly, that though not one of these illuminates 
has given proof of anything like even a mode- 
rate acquaintance with the Hindu religions 
and philosophies, they profess to have accepted 
them and aim to disseminate them. In the 
whole hierarchy there is, evidently, not a sin- 
gle Oriental scholar. While sprinkling their 
effusions with East Indian words, it is very 
rarely that they explain them at all correctly ; 
and it is rather exceptional with them to know 
their orthography. Sanskrit and the Hindu 
vernaculars are to them all one. To go no 
farther, for evidence of what is here asserted, 
than Col. Olcott's paper now before us, we find 
in it che/G@s—not, as he has it, ** ehelas””—spoken 
of as Sanskrit, though it is Hindi; and he 
puts ” with an n wanting and an s 
interpolated, to say nothing of his neglect of 
diacritical marks, etc. Where, too, did he learn 
that * mahatmas”—rightly, mah@tmds—imeans 
‘* perfect adepts,” instead of simply ‘* vene- 
rabie persons”? That Sanskritists have not 
yet troubled themselves to expose the crudeness, 
not to say the crass nonsense, that has lately 
been vented about Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
is not to be wondered at; and yet the dis- 
agreeable task should, in the public interest, be 
undertaken by some one. To what extent the 
new-fangled Theosophists are dupes, and to 
what extent they are conscious impostors and 
charlatans, we shall, in good time, have oppor- 
tunity of judging. In the meanwhile there 
ean be no question that their crazy deliverances 
betray the grossest ignorance, and that these 
deliverances find acceptance, with minds of a 
certain cast, chiefly by reason of their extrava- 
gance and impudenrce, let alone their vesture of 
mysterious jargon. But does Col. Olcott do well 
in not cultivating friendly relations between his 
co-disciples and the thaumaturgic ‘* Brothers,” 
saints wrapped in frost and devotion in 
their Himalayan hermitage ? Probably he does 
at least for the present; since, as we gather 
from his words quoted above, his tactics are, 
that introduction to nonentities should be re- 
served as the beatitude of hopeless gulls or ad- 
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yanced lunatics, Here, for once, we discern, 
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in the gallant Colonel’s proceedings, something 
that savours of the wisdom of the serpent. 


—For the last four or five years Dr. Maurice 
Bloomfield, Associate Professor of Sanskrit in 
the Johns Hopkins University, has been busily 
at work preparing a critical text-edition of the 
“ Kaucika Siitra,” a ritual book of the ‘Athar- 
va Veda.’ This work, undertaken for the 
American Oriental Society, was completed dur- 
ing the past summer. The typographical part 
had of course to be done abroad, for there are 
no Sanskrit types in this country. The print- 
ing was, however, not done in free-trade Eng- 
land, for the cheapness of labor in protected 
Germany operated in favor of the latter coun 
try, As the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists was to meet in Christiania and Stockholm 
in September, a half-dozen copies of the work 
were struck off in Germany, so that it might 
be presented to the Congress, though the plates 
are yet to be shipped to this country, and the 
work will be issued from the press of the Ame- 
rican Oriental Society in New Haven. It was 
most natural that the editor should desire to 
1ave in his hands one of these copies, the first 
fruits, as it were, of his brain-travail for so 
long a period, and, accordingly, two copies 
(large volumes of over 500 pages each) were 
mailed him, one for his own private use and 
one for the President of the University. The 
sheets had been merely stitched together, with 
a paper cover containing the title of the vol- 
ume anda dedication to the Congress of Ori- 
entalists. There was no press-mark, and of 
course no value could be attached, for the book 
is not yet published. By some occult calcula- 
tion of values, however, a tax of $1.25 was 
levied on these volumes by the customs inspect- 
or. The editor appealed against this exaction 
to the powers that be in Washington, and was 
rewarded for his pains with a cool refusal from 
Secretary Windom to adjust the matter. While 
other Governments undertake the cost of pub- 
lishing learned books which, from the nature of 
the case, can appeal to but a limited circle of 
readers, looking to scholastic distinction as a 
source of national pride, and therein finding 
their reward, advance sheets of the largest 
work in the Sanskrit field ever undertaken by 
an American (if we except Prof. Whitney’s 
share in the divided editorship of the ‘ Atharva 
Veda’) have been held for the payment of cus- 
toms duties. 


—The American Eclipse Expedition to West 
Africa left New York on the 
Pensacola on October 16. Unfortunately, the 
Pensacola cannot carry sufficient coal to steam 
more than ten or twelve days, even with care- 
ful economy on the part of her engineers, 
which will necessitate sailing fur the greater 
part of the distance. Prof. Todd, who is in 
charge of the Expedition, had hoped to reach 
his observing station at least a month before 
the eclipse takes place; but Capt. Yates, com- 
manding the Pensacola, expressed his opinion 
that St. Paul de Loanda will not be reached 
before December 1. The eclipse occurs on the 
22d of the same month, and the preparations 
for observing it are very extensive. Several 
instruments never before used in an eclipse 
will be employed, and a number of mechanical 
devices to facilitate the rapid changing of the 
photographic plates have been newly applied. 
The apparatus is very valuable and varied, and 
much of it has been lent by six or eight of our 
leading Eastern colleges. Whilethe party will 
land at St. Paul de Loanda, the capital of An- 
gola, the eclipse is not total there, and as soon 
as possible the expedition will proceed to the 
observing station. From astudy of the region, 
and from private letters received by Prof 


man-of-war 
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Todd from Angola, he thinks the most prob- 
able point for establishing his station will be 
at Muxima, a small trading-post on the Quanza 
A 
ruined fort nearly eighty feet above the town 
will afford an advantageous location for the 
instruments, and a line of small steamers upon 
the river will convey the party and the appa 
ratus to this point. 


River, about tifty miles from its mouth. 


Angola, especially near the coast, is rather 
dry and arid, although the banks of the Quanza 

the only navigable river south of the Congo 
Pro 
perly Angola includes those possessions of the 
Portuguese on the west 


are tropically luxuriant in vegetation 


coast which extend 


from the Congo southward to Cape Frio. Its 
boundaries in the interior are not well de 
termined, but there are military posts extend 
ing perhaps 1,500 miles from the coast. The 


whole area is estimated at about $12,000 square 
miles. A plan was once considered to construct 
a line of forts entirely across the continent to 
connect Angola with the Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique in the east, but this has never been 
accomplished, although the country has been 
somewhat explored. Angola is subdivided into 
four districts—Ambriz, Angola proper, Ben 
the 
of the Portuguese is paramount only in Angola 
itself, 


the native chiefs are in some sense vassals, but 


guela, and Mossamedes— while authority 


Outside they have fortified places, and 
not always to be depended upon. The Expedi- 
tion numbers fifteen specialists, not only in as 
but in 
anthropology, biology, osteology. ornithology, 


tronomy, physics, and meteorology, 


geology. and other branches of science. Among 
the members of the party generally a cheerful 
to outwit the dreaded 
fever was manifested. 


determination African 
While it is undoubted 
ly prevalent, and peculiarly fatal to foreigners 
in many localities, careful and healthful liv 

ing mitigates its severity toa considerable de 
gree. All possible courtesies and facilities have 
been offered by the Portuguese authorities, and 
very satisfactory results from the observations 
are anticipated. 


A SOUTHERN FIRE-EATER 


Recollections of Mississippi and Mississip 


pians. By Reuben Davis, Boston 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Hough 
ISSY. 


Our titular characterization of Mr. Davis is 
not intended to cast upon him an injurious 
reflection. It merely states a fact. In the 
course of his narrative Mr. Davis sneaks of 
himself as a representative of the class known 
as ‘ fire-eaters,” and it does not appear that he 
He 
has given us a very interesting and valuable 
book, a memoir that will 
of 
degree, as revealing 
of 
cance ameng the proximate causes of the pro 
slavery rebellion. 


objects to being so named and Known. 


serve the future his- 
ante-bellum times to a remarkable 
both a type of character 


that 


torian 


and a state society 


had much sicnifi- 
Except its personal aspect, 
the book contains little that is new or strange 
Even such well-known lives as those of Andrew 
Jackson, Thomas H. Benton, and Henry Clay 
bring us into the same circle of wild social 
with similar 
had before an 
inside, written 
with absolute sympathy and complacency, it 


lawlessness, into acquaintance 


But if we have 


+) 
val 


personal traits. 
account of these things from the 
escapes our present recollection. 
The book is very readable. It is written in 
a fresh and vigorous style, and we may not 
This is part of the self- 
revelation ; the style being, as we know, the 
A sentimental strain recurs at 
often as the chapters end 


object to its floridity. 


man. least as 


Tuis, in connection 





with the author's story of his bouts and brawls, 
suggests 
nae ner? 


peat trvar t 
ashiporcutatt 





That ever at 


The naiveté of the story is its greatest charm 





We must go to Benvenuto Cellini f 


an equal 


f murder a1 


ly unconscious mixture « 


igion 
The author has not a suspicion that he is not a 
strictly moral and religious man. He passes 
without violence from the most proper moral 
and religious generalizations to the most 
astonishing recitals of hisown barbarities, or 
those of others which he heartily ipproves, 
The general type showed in him at its best 


He was frank, generous, simple, straightfor 





ward, chivalric, honest, quick to sympathize 
with outraged feebleness ot Hocerice present 
ed to himin a concrete way In a different 
order of society one can thks »* that | 
might bave been a model citizen 

The absence of dates from his narration is 
irritating to exasperation, and we must co else 
where to find the vear of Mr. Davis's birth He 
was born in ISIS in Tennessee, of Virginian pea 
rents, who removed to Alabama when he was 
five years old. His father was a Baptist minis 
ter, Who “never doubted that it was his tv to 
knock down anv rascal who happened ¢ 
serve such disciplin Aft sixteen e 
and crossed the near | ler it Mississippi t 
study medicine in Ha ton, ther aunty 
town of Monroe County Hie writes Mis 
sissippians of that time, that 

“Although a God fearing people —for ir 
delitv. was unknown there was thing 
straight-laced about their relig 
Their creed was generally simple A man 
ought to fear God and mind his business. He 
should be respeetful and courteous to all wo 
men. He should lowe his friends and hate his 


enemies, He should eat when he was hungry, 


drink when he was thirsty when he was 
merry, vote for the candidate he lhked best 
and Knock down any man who questioved his 
right to these privileces.’ 

In 1S he passed from medicine to law, and be 
gan its practice at Athens with a voung wife, 
and but three dollars in his pocket. What a pas 


sion there was in the tv ft 





communit r litigation 
is shown by the fact that in four years he had 
saved £20 000, At the spring term of the 
County Court in INS he brought four hundred 


Made District 


mbarrassment was that in 


and eighty suits Attorney, a 


frequent source of 





mir 


criminal suits the murderer was a personal 


friend, ‘‘ for whom he had respect and friend- 
ship.” and whom he thought ** justifiable under 


e 


the circumstances of the killing.” Once, when 
he had witnessed the murder, his embarrass- 
ment Was so great that he went inte court with 
250) in his hand with which he asked the Court 
When 
killed his man, 
el his office and tend 


vices in his defence 


to furnish counsel for the prosecution 


another friend, shortly after, 


Davis resig red his ser- 
He pulled bim through. 
**Since that day,” he writes, “I have defend- 
ed over two hundred cases tried for murder, 
ver had the 


and n misfortune to have my man 


hung.” Could any statement be more express- 
ive of the quality of 


tion of 


merey in the administra- 


justice ? Ii is very clear it was not 
strained 

Davis himself had never a doubt of a man’s 
right to defend his person or his * honor” at 
the risk of another's life. With him it 
word and a blow, and if the blow was not first, 
it was nearly simultaneous. Hecould net have 
been more than seventeen when he had his first 
personal encounter. 
precedence of claim upon the attention of one 
of the ladies at a ball : 


mm 
m™m 


was a 


There was a question of 


**I no sooner withdrew my adversary from 
the ladies than I challenged him to defend bim- 
self, and assaulted him with my pocket-knife. 
This action I have never regretted, 
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holding that a man has a right to defend his 
honcr whenever and by whomsoever assailed. 
Had I submitted tamely to this insult, my 
whole future career would have been blighted 
by it, and I should have lost all claim to the re- 
spect and good opinion of my fellow-citizens.” 

In 1841, or thereabouts, he had a character- 
istic encounter with Judge Howry, ‘‘ an able 
jurist and most accomplished gentleman.” 
Some difference arising on a point of law, the 
Judge, offended by his pertinacity, fined him 
fifty dollars, whereupon, ‘‘in a perfect blaze of 
sudden fury,” he threw his pocket-knife point 
foremost at the Judge, to the end that he might 
order him to jail—for which insult he meant to 
shoot him down. The court was suddenly ad- 
journed, and Davis and the Judge were 
dragged off in different directions by their 
friends. Later in the day they met at their 
hotel, and Davis asked an explanation, which 
was refused. Then Davis slapped the Judge's 
face, and tre Judge seized a claw-hammer and 
gave him three tremendous blows upon the 
head, while he hacked away blindly at the 
Judge’s throat with his knife, which he had re- 
covered. Again separated, Davis sent the 
Judge a warning not to appear unarmed, as he 
would attack him at sight. He, however, con- 
cluded not to do so, when reminded of a re- 
markable dream he had had the night before, 
which seemed a warning of his death. 

‘“*The court met that evening. I had put on 
a fur cap, with the back part before to conceal 
my wounds, and the judge wore his overcoat 
with the collar well drawn up, to hide the to- 
kens of combat on his person. . . I did 
not meet Judge Howry for seven years after 
this affair. . . . I promptly replied [having 
been approached in a friendly manner] that I 
thought nothing of the affair; that Howry 
was a gentleman, and that our difficulty was 
casual and without malice. Although it had 
been a death struggle, it had been about al- 
most nothing.” 


The point of view and tbe local color come 
out strongly in the characterizations of Davis’s 
contemporaries, which are very numerous, 
Davis was very soon ‘Old Reube,” and it is 
Tom this and Charlie that and Jim or Jack 
another. ‘‘ There was Joe Davis, elder brother 
of our revered ex-President, who was beloved 
by all who knew him. He was admitted arbi- 
ter of every question of honor, and his decision 
was always final.” The mentions of Jefferson 
Davis are very slight, but always ardently 
enthusiastic. The impression given is not that 
which has been general at the North, where 
Davis has been thought of as the opposite of 
Lincoln, in his coldness and his inability to 
make himself an object 0. wide popular affec- 
tion. Weare told that “there was something 
about Davis which captivated the imagination 
and exalted him into a hero, dearer than all 
others to the popular heart.” A very impress- 
ive account is given of the inauguration of 
Davis, following hard on the surrender of Fort 
Donelson, in which the narrator saw the begin- 
ning of theend. ‘ From that day of evil omen 
he trod firmly and steadily the path that led 
him to his cell in Fortress Monroe, where, in 
his dauntless captivity, he was crowned with 
the passionate love and reverence of millions 
who had followed him to ruin and defeat.” 

In the description of his friends, our author's 
preliminary adjectives of copious praise are 
often in amusing contrast with the particu- 
lars that afterwards appear. He regrets how 
little the real character of Col. McClung, Jef- 
ferson Davis's Lieutenant-Colonel in the Mexi- 
can war, has been understood, and then he 
pictures him eating his solitary lunch at a rés- 
taurant, with a large duelling pistol on either 
side of his plate, a bottle of wine and a bowie- 
knife between them, in which attitude, and with 
a corresponding temper, he encountered him 


, 





with two friends, and barely brought them off 
alive. Early in the war Breckinridge was 
often at Davis’s headquarters at Bowling 
Green. ‘‘ He was a goodly sight, sitting on stool 
or table, with a glass of old shuck in his hand, 
and that grand voice vibrating through the 
tent like a deep-toned bell.” 

There is some general praise of temperance, 
but it is evident that none of Mr. Davis's re- 
collections make him bappier than those of the 
five gallons of mint-julep at one sitting, and 
of many a night when he and others drank to- 
gether till the morning broke. ‘* What nights 
those were! How brave and generous, how 
gay and jovial ; what wit and humor sparkled 
with the wine !” A drunkard’s grave was the 
end of many a brilliant fellow. There is one 
lively picture of the Mississippi Legislature, in 
a body, gloriously drunk, parading the streets 
of the capital in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, singing a jolly song. The hospitality was 
boundless as the drink. When Davis was in 
Congress, he invited the whole county to a 
party at his house. He spent as easily as he 
earned. He was always going security for 
a friend, until he reckoned that he had lost 
$75,000 by this genial disposition. 

In the Mexican War he received a colonelcy, 
but he speaks with bitterness of that experi- 
ence. It ‘t broke his life in two,” and he dates 
from it the misfortunes of his subsequent 
career, which consisted, so far as he reports, of 
political disappointments occasioned by the en- 
mities which originated with his brief com- 
mand. He bad had no military training ; his 
regiment was reduced by almost constant sick- 
ness and never got a chance to fight. And so 
it happened that where Jefferson Davis got 
much glory, he got only curses for his pains. 
After many disappointments he was finally 
elected to the National Legislature, and took his 
seat in the Thirty-fifth Congress in December, 
1857. He had no definite convictions, but he 
went with the tide, and this was setting strong- 
ly towards secession. Quitman said to him at 
once: ‘“* You must moveup, Davis, or you will 
be left behind.” He answered: ‘‘ No, not left 
behind, because wherever Mississippi goes she 
takes me with her.” After that, he tells us, he 
kept pace with the rest, but he had the frank- 
ness to say, every where, that war was in sight. 

The policy of the leaders was to decry the 
chance of war, partly because they thought 
secession could be accomplished without a fight, 
and partly because they thought secession with- 
out war would be more popular. The impres- 
sion is very strong, in general, that the popular 
feeling had to be much forced and juggled 
with in order to bring it into line with the 
wishes of the chief conspirators. Mr. Davis’s 
account of his two Congressional terms, and 
the course of secession and the war, is much 
too brief. He characterizes few of the men he 
met in Washington. but his account of Gid- 
dings is one of the most elaborate in his book, 
and is, despite its misconception and misrepre- 
sentation, a fine tribute to the ‘ noblest Ro- 
man of them all” : 


‘“*T never saw a more remarkable man, nor 
one who was inspired by a spirit of more con- 
centrated bitterness. He was very old and in- 
firm, but his hatred for the South and for 
slavery glowed like the hot fire of youth in his 
veins, and seemed potent enough to vivify 
with new energies his exhausted frame. The 
hoarded hate of a lifetime gleamed in his 
sunken eyes, and gave ferocity to a voice that 
was like the growl of a tiger about to spring 
upon his prey. I used to watch him with the 
sort of fascinated interest which the display of 
strong and sustained passion is sure to create, 
and I remember how the alertness of his atti- 
tude and the suppressed passion of his face 
used to suggest to me the idea of some fierce 
creature crouching foraspring. To this day 





I believe that it would have given him pleasure 
to behold the South desolated with the sword 
and with famine and with pestilence until nei- 
ther man, woman, nor childremained. Hehad 
poured out so much tenderness upon the slaves 
that there was not a drop of pity in his heart 
for even the innocent babes of the slavehold- 
ers. Owing to the infirmities of his great age, 
he could not make a long speech without 
bringing on convulsions, but he was always in 
his place, suggesting and planning every move- 
ment and the soul of every aggressive measure. 
Instead of moderating the stormy passions of 
the younger men, the glare of his furious eyes 
woke up responsive fires in both friend and 
foe.” 


He contrasts Tom Corwin with Giddings, 
greatly to the latter’s disadvantage. Corwin 
is ‘‘that good man.” ‘‘ He would gladly have 
saved the Union and averted war by any possi- 
ble concession.” In 1859, when there was a 
long fight over the Speakership, Davis spoke 
four hours in the fiercest manner of his set to 
kill time—a device necessary for the defeat of 
Sherman. Corwin replied to him in such a 
way that many a time afterwards his words 
came back to him like a prophecy, ‘‘ especially 
in the dark days when defeat followed defeat 
and destruction was upon us.” 

Davis’s part was henceforth a leading one in 
the secession movement. Immediately after 
the election of Lincoln, it was upon his mo- 
tion that a convention was called ‘‘ to secede 
the State of Mississippi by separate action, 
such action to take effect eo instanti.” This 
was at a special conference to which there 
came a telegram from South Carolina, asking 
advice—whether it should secede at once, at 
the then imminent Secession Convention, or 
make its ordinance inoperative till the 4th of 
March. Davis moved they be advised to secede 
atonce. Returning to Washington, ‘I spent 
much of my time,” he says, ‘* in consultation 
with Mr. Floyd, Secretary of War, who had 
been for twelve months, and still was, engaged 
in sending to the Southern arsenals all availa- 
ble arms under his control.” As one of the 
committee of thirty-three appointed Decem- 
ber 10, 1860, to consider the danger, serving 
against the wishes of Jefferson Davis, he soon 
proved that ne was actuated by no conciliatory 
spirit. Making himself ‘‘the mouthpiece of 
a wronged and outraged people,” his tone 
was admirably calculated to put the North- 
ern men upon their mettie. Later Ls mov- 
ed that the Committee adjourn and report 
that ‘‘no remedy remained but the final ap- 
peal to the God of battles.” It was at his 
rooms on the 14th that a manifesto was pre- 
pared and sent to all parts of the South, de- 
claring ‘‘that argument was exhausted, and 
that the whole action of the Committee showed 
a determination to go to the extent of emanci- 
pation,” though non-extension had been the 
boldest word. On the 15th he proposed a reso- 
lution merely ‘‘ to show the hopelessness of any 
agreement”: ‘‘ Be it resolved, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America recog- 
nizes property in the slave, and that it is as 
much the duty of the general Government to 
give protection to that species of property, 
both at sea and on land, as to any other species 
of property known to our institutions and 
laws.” Corwin’s vote as chairman defeated the 
resolution, on which there was a tie—fifteen to 
fifteen. This, it seems, was not a ‘‘ possible 
concession.” 

‘* With a fierce pang of renunciation,” as he 
crossed the Potomac on his way to Mississippi, 
January 5, looking back on the Capitoi, 
he saw the Stars and Stripes drooping 
in the still, cold air. Appointed Major-Gen- 
eral in place of Jefferson Davis, who had re- 
signed in order to preside over the Southern 
Constitutional Convention, eighty companies 
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were accepted and ordered into camp at his in- 
stigation. So little general apprehension was 
there of the task in hand that this measure 
was denounced as a piece of useless and wicked 
extravagance, but it was justified by the 
event. After a brief term in the field, he 
went to Richmond to represent his district in 
the Confederate Congress. ‘* Every step taken 
up to that time had been, I thought, defeated 
by tardiness of movement and inadequate 
preparation, and I could discover no indi- 
cations of an improved system for the tu- 
ture.” He never could. He was all the 
way along entirely out of conceit with the 
Southern conduct of the war. On the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House he urged the 
concentration of the whole available force 
of the South into twoinvading columns. Meet- 
ing with no response, he resigned from the 
Committee, and assumed the réle of Achilles 
sulking in his tent. After aspeech denouncing 
the whole military policy of the Government, 
which gave great offence to the Administration, 
so that afterwards he had no influence, and in- 
deed no personal intercourse, with the heads of 
Government, he felt himself ‘ta mere spectator 
in the final acts of our tragedy.” 

Of the twenty-five years since the fulfilment 
of his prophecies, there is no account—only a 
foregleam, in the course of the narrative, of a 
second marriage which brought children to a 
childless man, and of his separation from the 
Democratic party in 1878. His fiery blood was 
slow to cool, and in 1875 he was shot down ina 
court-room brawl, His impressions of the new 
South would have been a welcome addition to 
his book, but we must not ask too much. An ex- 
cellent photograph, with eyes like gleaming 
bayonets, and a mouth like an iron ciamp, is 
an exact reflection of the man who reveals 
himself to us so frankly in the pages of his 
book, 





MEDLEVAL ANECDOTES AND JESTS. 


L'Esprit de nos Aieux; Anecdotes et bons 


mots tirés des manuscrits du xiiie siécle 
par A. Lecoy dela Marche. Paris: C. Mar- 
pon & E. Fiammarion., 1S8mo, pp. xvii, 306, 


TWENTY years ago M. de la Marche attracted 
attention to a long neglected source of mediz- 
val history by his work on the French pulpit 
in the middle ages (‘La Chaire Frangaise au 
Moyen Age,’ Paris, 1868). It was the custom 
then as now for preachers to enliven their ser- 
mons by the insertion of anecdotes, many of 
which are valuable for the history of manners 
and customs, and many others are of interest 
as throwing some light upon the question of 
the diffusion of popular tales. Sermons in 
which anecdotes (technically called exempla) 
occur are not older than the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Jacques de Vitry, the historian of the 
Crusades, who died in 1240, is said to have been 
the first to introduce these stories. regularly 
into sermons, His own are crowded with them, 
three or four often occurring in succe 
one sermon. 


sssion in 
They were subsequently collected 
into books by themselves, and served as store- 
houses from which subsequent preachers drew, 
often without any acknowledgment of their 
source. Nor was the use of anecdotes or illus- 
trative stories confined to sermons alone. They 
were profusely employed in treatises designed 
for preachers and in expository works; 
the most famous of the class of treatises being 
that of Etienne de Bourbon, ‘ 
diversis materiis predicabilibus,’ 

edited by M. de la Marche in 1877 
Société de l Histoire de France, under the title, 
‘ Anecdotes historiques, légendes, et apologues 
tirés du recueil inédit d’Etienne de Bourbon. 
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In order to bring this interesting material to 
the notice of the reader, M. de la 
Marche of 150 
chiefly ientioned 
above, 


Nation. 





general 


has made a selection stories, 
from the two preachers 
Jacques de Vitry and Etienne de Bour- 
bon, and from a collection in the Library of 
Tours, MS. 454. furnish, 


thirty-six, and twenty-eight sto 


These respectively, 
seventy-two, 
fourteen being taken from 
The 


according to 


ries, the remaining 
other preachers of the thirteenth century. 
author has arranged his material, 
the various classes of society, into seven chap 
ters: the secular clergy, monks, kings 
queens, lords and gentlemen, citizens and peo 
ple, women in general, 
masters, This arrangement is that adopted by 
some of the old collect 


and 
and students and their 


ions of exempla and by 
Jacques de Vitry in his ‘Sermones Vulgares.’ 
The contents of the collection may be broad 
ly divided into two classes: 
and jests ; the former of 
the student of mediwval culture, the latter for 
the student of folk-lore. the two 
classes blend, as in the anecdote (47) of the 
King Philippe-Auguste, who met 
rogue who asked for alms on the ground that 
he was arelation. ‘On whicl 
relation ?” asked the King. 
“Well, 
said the King to his servants. 
a royal gift,’ remarked the 
friend,” replied the King, ‘‘if I 
to all my relatives on that side, 
nothing left for myself.” It w 
who once had a fever, and wanted to quench 


historical anecdotes 
great interest for 
Sometimes 


one day a 


h side are you my 
**On Adam's side,” 
give him a penny, 
‘That is 
beggar. ‘* My 


was the answer. 


not 


gave as much 
7 should h 
asthe same king 
his thirst with wine, but bis physician refused 
to give him anything but water reddened with 
wine, ‘‘ At ‘let me 
drink the wine first and the afterwards; 
the mixture will be the The 
at last consented, but when Philippe bad drunk 
the wine, be pushed the water away and said: 
‘* Now [am no longer thirsty.” 

We must not rely implicitly on the historical 
value of all the anecdotes, as, for example, the 
story of Saladin (50), who on his death-bed 
asked a Jew which was the best religiou. The 
Jew naturally answered his own, 
ledged that if he abandoned it, 
Christianity. A Pag 
and finally a Christian declared that 
sook Christianity, he would hasten to choose— 
Christianity. After this Saladin did n 


least,” said the King, 
water 


same.” physician 


but acknow 
he would choose 


an made the same reply, 


~ hesi 





tate to be baptized. The same Sult ust | 
fore his death, commanded his to be 
borne throug’ the cities and towns of his em- 
pire with these words: ** The great Saladir 
lord of twelve kingdoms, takes nothing else 
with him from this world.’ 

Many anecdotes show the cruelty with which 
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the poor were treated, 


cious provost ordered his servant to seize t 


cow of a poor widow. He had no sooner utte 
judgment of 


than the 
him, and for the rest 


ed his order 





of his life he could only 
pronounce the words, ‘* Touche 
bailiff of a po 
advise 


la vache.” The 


far (.) as to 


werful lord went s 
his master to lay a 
his domains, and charge his 
each piece of cloth they b! 





judge is ridiculed in the wi 
of the woman who was to! 
judge’s hand, and obeyed i 
rally. Women as usual come in for more than 
than their share of bitter raillery. In one anec- 
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dote (115) a 
the priest, so he rang the 


the 


nfess her 


woman would no 
sins to bells, con- 
people, and said he was 
mthe most precious relics that had 
ever been preserved of any mortal except the 
Virgin—those of a woman who had n ot sinned— 
and announced his intention of enclosing her 


yoked going to 
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& golden sorine, Thes it as 
ina gold bri It inner wa 


put to confusion and confessed her heinous 


1 her (118) did 


deeds, A preac 
say that the efforts which Pilate’s 


not hesitate to 


wife made 


to save Christ were solely to oppose the salva 
tion of mankind. The story of the ** Matron of 
Ephesus” is not wanting (12 le the cus 
tom of wearing false hair and ing the 





face atfords matter for several : 


¢ : ‘ ) a 
lass of jests may be included also 
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those stories which are found everywhere in 
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popular literature, such as the 
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I in Long fel- 
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men, whom he saw for the first time, were yeese, 


and later cried for one of those geese (35), a 


story made famous by Boccaccio ; the Jew who 


was converted by seeing the Christian religion 
withstand the evil example of its professors 
St}, also in Boccaccio ; the king who bought 
the advice, “‘In all your actions nsider to 


whatend they may lead you,” which maxim, 


written on all the royal linen, saves the king's 
life by 


bribed to 


terrifying the barber who had been 
kill him Ol, also in the 
manoruim,’ e« 10S 

M iny other 


resting woe 


nts has al 


must pass over 


ready seen the 


Etienne de 
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will soon appear 





FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin, By John T. Morse, jr 
{American Statesmen.}] Boston: Houghton, 
Mittlin & Co. 1889, 


Lest the reader should not discover that this 


latest Franklin t is largely a perfunce- 





torv piece of worl 


pi uthor tells us that it 


is, and almost in so many words. This was 
juite unne 


tany one could produce 


1life of Franklin—of all men in the world— 


d be read listlessly and with flagging 


interest, is well-nigh incredible ; and that Mr. 
Morse himself, after the skilful treatment of his 
subject in bis v ne on John Quincy Adams 
and other members of this series, should come 
so near doing it, is indeed a disappointment, 









1 ne which should not be 

passed over by readers who are interested in 
tainin Zz lequate idea of Franklin's life 
and career, and it is precisely because many 
readers may find th e temptation to do this a 


ntion should be directed 
s of Mr. 
is his chapter on 


strong one that atte 
nportant portion Morse’s 


narrat the first of these 


which, though avowed- 
is certainly 
adequate and satisfactory to 
referred, In this 


the lutchins 


n ietters, 
the affair, 
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iV A OMiel summary ot 


the reader may be 


i 
episode there are at least two distinct phases 
its moral quality as 
affecting Franklin personally, and its practi- 
cal bearing as related to current political con- 
ditions, As re the former, Mr. Morse 
not reécho the 
ness and vehemence of the exculpations put 
forth” by some previous writers. ‘‘ Yet,” he 
urges, ‘* would wish to know from whom 
these letters came to Franklin’s hands, the in- 
formation then given him concerning them, and 
the authority which the giver might be supposed 
to have over them.” Upon these essential 


to be considered, namely, 


gards 


very wisely does ‘* elaborate- 


one 
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matters, he adds, ‘‘there is absolutely no evi- 
dence.” Scarcely less important is it to ap- 
preciate the real political bearing of these let- 
ters, It was through Hutchinson’s suggestions 
that the sending of the troops to Boston and 
other similar measures had been determined 
on. The revulsion of feeling against the Loyal- 
ists of New England constituted for many years 
after the Revolution, and indeed down to a 
comparatively recent time, a kind of mist 
through which it was for the most part impos- 
sible to obtain anything but a blurred and dis- 
torted view of their standing and influence, 
Therefore it isin every way pertinent for Mr. 
Morse to remind his readers that Hutchinson, 
a native of Massachusetts, as well as an officer 
of the Government, was a man of such stand- 
ing that ‘‘ the English Government had a per- 
fect right to rely upon the soundness of his state- 
ments and ovinions.” 

Another point which Mr. Morse’s account 
makes plain is, that Franklin, in his diploma- 
tic endeavors abroad, had much more of a hos- 
tile influence to contend with than was repre- 
sented by Arthur Lee alone. The embittered 
feeling which in Lee’s case was so prominently 
manifested, was abundantly shared by Samuel 
Adams and a large following in New England, 
as an examination of the correspondence of 
Arthur Lee renders clear. Mr. Morse very 
justly observes that Samuel Adams “ felt to- 
wards Franklin that distrust and dislike which 
a limited but intense mind often cherishes to- 
wards an intellect whose vast scope and noble 
serenity it cannot comprehend.” Inestimable 
as were Samuel Adams's services in other di- 
rections, the thwarting influence which he ex- 
erted in America, while his great kinsman, 
John Adams, was chafing with jealousy of 
Franklin abroad, needs to be borne in mind in 
estimating the weighty results actually achiev- 
ed by Franklin. Mr. Morse has, however, one 
comment on Mrs, John Adams which is likely 
to provoke inquiry in the minds of his readers. 
After quoting language used by her in 1775, 
eulogistic of Franklin in the extreme, he re- 
marks: ‘ The time came when her husband 
would not have let her speak thus in praise of 
Benjamin Franklin.” We fear that Mr. Morse 
underestimates the independence and original 
force of character of Mrs. Abigail Adams, 

On the subject of the Treaty of Peace with 
England in 1783, and the negotiations leading 
to it, Mr. Morse has an advantage over his pre- 
decessors, in being able to avail himself of the 
new and important materials brought to light 
within the last few years. Of these he makes 
good use, and this portion of his narrative may 
be commended as a lucid as well as compact 
statement of this whole series of events. It 
will be well worth the trouble involved if this 
chapter shal] serve to induce his readers to study 
this transaction in Mr. Bigelow’s eighth volume 
of Franklin’s works, to which the repeated re- 
ferences given by Mr. Morse will bea direct 
aid, It is noteworthy that Mr. Morse, in cem- 
mon with nearly every recent writer, holds, in 
the matter of the interesting Vaughan episode, 
to the view maintained by Mr. John Jay in his 
examination of his grandfather’s career, rather 
than to that maintained by Mr. Bancroft. Mr. 
Morse forbears, however, from treating this 
subject with any detail, since, as he announces, 
the volume on Jay, soon to appear in this 
same series, ‘‘ will contain a very full and ac- 
curate presentation of this entire affair, drawn 
from those sources which have only very re- 
cently become public, and which go far to re- 
move former questions out of the realm of dis- 
cussion.” 

Mr. Morse pathetically claims the sympathy 
of his readers in view of the fact that, for the 
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period ending with 1757, any modern account 
of Franklin maintains but an unequal compe- 
tition with the immortal Autobiography of 
Franklin himself. It is also to be remembered 
that the publication, only two years ago, of 
Mr. McMaster’s volume, devoted distinctively to 
Franklin ‘‘ as a man of letters,” removes from 
among the materials now available some of the 
most important and attractive. In many in- 
stances, however, Mr. Morse has added to the 
interest of his volume by quoting from Frank- 
lin’s own letters or other compositions, The 
famous letter to William Strahan in 1775 is 
printed at page 203, yet it would have been 
well, perhaps, to add in connection with it that 
a later letter of Franklin to Strahan, which has 
recently come to light and is printed in Hale’s 
‘ Franklin in France,’ makes the letter of 1775, 
as Mr. Hale says, ‘‘more inexplicable than 
ever.” 

It is a pleasure to state that the index, as is 
usual with this valuable series, is admirably 
complete and a distinct assistance in the use of 
the book. It is perhaps in accordance with a 
certain familiar usage that Franklin’s grand- 
son appears in this index with no other given 
name than Temple; but the more accurate 
form, William Temple Franklin, is to be pre- 
ferred as being less misleading. A more dis- 
tinctly incorrect citation of a name is that of 
Gov. Hutchinson’s great-grandson, Peter Or- 
lando Hutchinson, whose first name Mr. Morse, 
at page 182, makes Thomas. In general the 
work is marked by that accuracy which is cha- 
racteristic of these useful volumes. 


Von 
Zweite vermebrte und 
Berlin: Weidmann. 


Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, 
Dr. K. Meisterhans, 
verbesserte Auflage. 


Ir is not ‘‘the unexpected that happens” this 
time. On the appearance of the first edition in 
1855, the work at once became an authority, 
quoted and referred to on all hands, and it was 
a moral certainty that its author would have 
to issue a second and enlarged edition. In its 
new form the size and number of the pages are 
both increased, the former slightly, the latter 
considerably, as we now have 217 pages against 
the 109 of the previous edition. The index is 
about twice as extensive as the first one, and 
the Inhaltsiibersicht has 90 sections instead of 
50. It need not be said that Meisterhans has 
diligently and, as he says, gewissenhaft, made 
use of the work of the last three years in his 
line; and those teachers who read in the Ame- 
rican Journal of Philology tor December, 
1886 (pp. 540 and 542), about O. Riemann’s 
articles reviewing the work of Meisterhans, 
and who there read that these articles were 
‘‘indispensable for those who use that indis- 
pensable book,” will be comforted to know 
that, though they may not have had access to 
the Revue de Philologie, Meisterhans in this 
new edition has made special acknowledgment 
of Riemann’s recensions, so that whatever he 
deemed valuable in those ‘** indispensable ” arti- 
cles will be found incorporated here. Of course, 
too, other authorities are brought up to date; 
and we have, for example, the second edition 
of G. Meyer’s Greek Grammar referred to in- 
stead of the first. 

If the ‘‘ shining light of one of our great cen- 
tres of enlightenment ” spoken of by the review- 
er of Prof. Allen’s revision of Hadley’s Gram- 
mar—the one who said: ‘* With Greek it is dif- 
ferent: you either know it or youdon’t knowit; 
and if you know it, that is all thereis to it "— 
will make some use of this book and compare 
it with the grammars in use, he will perhaps 
begin to doubt his dictum. And the ‘‘ modest 


schoolmaster” likewise spoken of there will 





find light let in on various points that may 
have perplexed him. Many a plodding peda- 
gogue, with ail his industry, fails to find any- 
where a reason for the changes he is compelled 
to make in familiar statements. He cannot be 
a specialist in the various lines of research. 
Most likely he is very far from being a special- 
ist in any of these lines. He may even be 
filled with despair when he finds specialties so 
minutely subdivided that a question addressed 
to one of the most illustrious of our scholars is 
referred by him to ‘‘a specialist in diphthongs.” 
But with all this he may like to have an intel- 
ligent idea of the reasons for all these changes, 
We will undertake to point out here the con- 
flicting statements to be found in regard to a 
few of the matters that the weary schoolmas- 
ter has to present to his pupils in their ele- 
mentary stages, 

If he was brought up under the old edition 
of Hadley’s Grammar, he learned dagteos as the 
genitive of doerv, and was told in a note that 
dotews Occurs, but less often. In Goodwin's 
Grammar he finds dgrews in a note, and it is 
said to be poetic. Kriiger and Kiihner both 
give agreos, and the latter devotes a note to 
dorews, telling how extremely rare it is. But 
Liddell and Scott give darews as the Attic form; 
and the new Hadley gives it in the paradigm 
in good fat black type, and a note says that 
aoteos is poetic. If he can get hold of the 
‘ Thesaurus,’ he finds that the volume contain- 
ing dorv bears the date of 1831-1856, and dorews 
is there given as the Attic form, with Rangabé 
referred to as an authority. Maybe he does 
not just exactly know who Rangabé was or is. 
Meisterhans, however, comes to his help, and 
quotes among his authorities the same work of 
Rangabé that Dindorf quotes in the ‘ Thesau- 
rus,’ and 1842 is the year of its publication. 
Well, our schoolmaster thinks, slow work 
that! Proof of the correctness of dcrews given 
in 1842, accepted by Dindorf in the ‘ Thesau- 
rus’ not later than 1856, and yet the new Had- 
ley of 1884 is the first grammar he has found it 
in, and Kiihner in 1869 rejected the proof and 
retained doreos. Nay, the figh. for recognition 
is harder than that, for, see: he takes Von 
Essen (one of his bosom friends by this time) 
and ‘‘strikes after” (as a German would say) 
aorv in Thucydides. He finds the genitive sin- 
gular given three times, all in the form aareos, 
The text of Engelmann’s translation gives this 
form in all three places, and so does Kriiger’s 
text. Stahl, on the contrary, has acrews in the 
two instances in the eighth book, so that in 
1874 this form received that much recognition; 
but then Classen, with Stahl’s example before 
him, gives doreos throughout, and this in 1878, 
So the matter does not seem to be settled yet. 
We learn from Meisterhans that aereos is not 
found in inscriptions at all, only dcrews. How 
the doctors do differ! 

What paradigms are dearer to the heart of 
the ‘‘ gerund grinder” than yévos and fBacArcvs? 
They are both of them good old standbys—that 
is, if there are any such. The old Hadley gave 
only yevav as genitive plural. In Goodwin yevéwy 
or yevav is found. So in Kiihner, who says 
yevéwy Occurs very often even in Attic prose. 
Kriiger gives both. But the new Hadley gives 
only the form in -av, and is fully borne out by 
Meisterkans, the form -éwy not being found in 
inscriptions, But if we go by this, we must 
write yevee in the dual, instead of yé, and 
mode. instead of médce, and this innovation 
has not obtained any sort of foothold yet, 
so far as we know. Then, as to Bacirevs, 
Prof. Allen’s reviewer objected to seeing 
BaciAjs treated with so little respect as to 
be ‘shoved aside into a note.” Reinach had 
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already told us (p. 279), on the basis of Weck- 
lein’s investigations, that -75 was the correct 
form till towards 350 B. c., and had said that 
in Thucydides il faut partout rétablir -js. 
Meisterhans gives the same data. Of making 
many grammars there is no end, and it remains 
to be seen how soon a new crop of boys will 
learn Sac.Ajs as the nominative plural, and find 
Bagideis in a fine-print note, and so ‘‘ skip” it. 

But how shall inscriptions, texts, and gram- 
mars walk together, except they be agreed, as 
they certainly are notnow? To betaught that 
Baoiiys is the right form, and to be constantly 





meeting Sac.dreis, is too unsettling a matter for 
The demand will no doubt become 
more and more imperious that the forms 
handed down to us by the copyist shall be cor- 
rected in conformity with the testimony of the 
rocks. 
German professor criticise Stein’s text of He- 
rodotus, because he paid so little regard to ac- 
cepted facts ascertained from inscriptions, 
One of the additions in the new Meisterhans 
is the first paragraph under Conjugation, 861, 1, 
in regard to yn or e as the ending in the pre 
sent middle. Unfortunately the trumpet gives 
a somewhat uncertain sound in 
‘*Die 2. Pers, S. Med. (primiir) scheint seit 
dem Jahrhundert auf geendigt zu 
Seems, and only one example given, 
is not very encouraging, especially as we had 
noted the omission of anything on this point in 
the first edition, and were on the lookout for it 
Still, the only conclusion to be drawn is that 
prior to 378 the ending had been y. The mat 
ter is not without interest. We were all 
brought up on ‘ Avy or Ave.” But Prof. Allen 
in his preface states that, *‘ in the interest of a 


schoolboys, 


Some years ago we heard a very noted 


this case. 
iv. -€t 


haben.” 


stricter Atticism, y In the second person singu- 
lar middle has been dropped ”; and in § 384 he 
states that « is the form in Attic, y in all 
other (except Ionic). 
summarily of Kiihner’s long excursus on the sub- 
ject in his edition of the ‘ Memorabilia,’ and of 
the long paragraph on the subject in his Gram 
mar (p. 536), Andthongh pn occurs in the texts, 
that is no reason, as we have seen, for adher- 
ing toit. What is our perplexity then (and by 
‘our” we mean the large class of teachers who 
are struggling to keep at least within sight of 
what the scholars are doing), to find that G. 
Meyer, §145 and §466, quietly gives » as the 
form. ‘ Att. 7: Avp.” And not only so, but in 
a note on page 157 he speaks of SovAe and oie 


dialects This disposes 


as being exceptions difficult to account for. 
How often, in the days of our childhood, have 
we heard about the faithful three, BovAe, oie, 
and sve, that never have pn in the indicative! Of 
course there is no need for this (in Attic), if all 
verbs have only «. But then, what has become 
of dye? Prof. Allen makes provision for BovAc 
and oie: in the common dialect, but never a syl- 
lable about ve. Meyer speaks of BovAe and 
oie, but never a syllable about ive. What has 
become of it? It has a host of friends who in- 
tend to stand by it and see justice done. 

Other matters which we look for without 
finding are, the dative singular of neuters of 
the third declension in 
The books vary greatly between -a and a in 
the dative, the tendency being towards -a, 
while a still holds its ground pretty firmly in 
our texts. Meisterhans is equally silent about 
ew Or 7 in the pluperfect active. As we strive 
to traceout some of these matters, we are re 
minded of a sentence by the editor of the 
American Journal of Philology: There is 
many aman who wishes he bad never been 
born, by reason of the connecting vowel. 


‘as, AS yypas, Kpeas, etc. 
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Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 
by John Denison Champlin. 
W. F. Apthorp. 
Scribner's Sons. 


Charles 


It is not customary for dictionaries of music 
or of any other art or science to be printed in 





an édition de luxe, but the present work starts 


out in its career in such a garb. Only 550 | 
copies are printed, 50 of which are intended 
and there will be three | 
h. 
a work so much for the student of music as for 
the wealthy amateur and patron of the art 


This fact has apparently guided the editor in 


for the English market, 


volumes in all at $25 eac t is not, therefore, 


his choice of material. The student, for in- | 
infor 


mation under such heads as Greek Music, 


stance, looking for historic or technical 
Gre 
gorian Chant, Counterpoint, Canon, Cantata, 
will be disappointed in finding no such entries; 
while the amateur who does not asa rule care 
for such information, but who often is haunted 
by the words of a melody which he cannot 
trace to its source, will be pleased to tind that | 
he has only to turn to this Encyclopedia under 
the first word of the song to tind it referred 
to the opera, ete., to which it belongs ; and, | 
pursuing his search to the opera itself, he will 
find its plot given in full, together with the 
date of its first performance, the first cast, ete. 
This merging of the plan of an opera-lexicon 
like Riemann’s with the usual musical diction 
ary is a valuable feature of the present work, 
but, owing to the absence of technical and ge 
ypr 
of Music and Musicians,’ must be regarded as a 
It should have been rather ‘ A Dic- 
tionary of Composers and their Works’ 
posers, and not musicians, because mere per 


neral historic articles, the title, ‘Cyek lia 
misnomer. 


com 


formers do not receive special notice, however 
There 
are, however, many costume portraits of emi 


famous, but only the creative musicis 


ils, 





nent singers accompanying the articles on ope 
ras in which they have specially distinguishei 
Materna 
Minnie Hauck as Carmen, 


“unnhi le, 
Albani as Fisa, ete 


The list of minor biographies is 


themselves—such as as / 


more full 
than in any other musical eyclopaxdia, espe 


cially in the department of American biog 


raphy, which includes not a few ephemerida 


whose names will never get into any other 
dictionary. Indeed, in looking at all these 
names, Once more or less eminent in music, 


the transitoriness of fame is vividly brought 
to mind. Most of them 
nihil—and to the public not even an empty 
name, 


are ror et provterea 





The portraits which accompany all these bi 


second, and third 


graphical notices of the first, 
order of merit constitute an extreme ¥ Valu- 
The re is 


able feature of the work. 


. ~ 2 
one on the 


average to every page—more than a thousand 
in all; and besides these there are in tl 
two volumes twenty-four beautiful ful!- 





etched portraits of the great masters, i: 
ing Auber, Bach, | Bellini, Berli 

Boieldieu, Chopin, Doni 
zetti, Fran Handel, Hayd 


yeeth 


oven, 





Brahms, Che 
Glu 


Gouned, 





Lasso, Liszt, Lullv, Mendelssohn, Meverbeer, 
Mozart, Paine, Palestrina, Purcell. Moreover, 
there are autographs, facsimiles of famous 
compositions, views of birth-places, medals 
monuments, caricatures—everything, in short 
that an ddition de luxe ought to have. There 
are few marks of ori research, and little 
that cannot be found in Mendel, Fétis, Rie- 


mann, and Grove. Inthe three features enu 
rt 


lowever—the 
ete 


. 
ining Riem 


merous px 


raits, the 





and the com- 
with the or- 


i's cyclopaedia 


biographic list, 
Opera Lexicon’ 
dinary dictionary— Mr. Champli: 
Nor mention of the 





ann’s ‘ 


we omit 


is unique 


must 








very useful list of works on 


ns which takes 


up 








volume. The encyclope 





paper and elegantly bound 


‘ 








The Quiet Lif Certain Verses by Various 
Hands: the Motive set forth in a Pr gu 
and Epilogue by Austin Dobson; the whole 
adorned with numerous Drawings by Edwin 
A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. Harper & 
Bros. Pp. iv, US 

Mcucnu of the contents of this ! s has 

made familiar to us in the pages of . 

Vagarin If this seems depreciatory 

plying that the book is an « story, tl 

atall events, nothing taore to be sa u s 

one were to accuse the cover of beiny rat? 

harsh in effect The sign 2A 

gent one, and smacks pleasantly of fa 

bindings of the last century it s SOW ‘ 

gold sprigs on adark-red ground, but se 

about tt-—either the shad f the leatl 

rather heavy outer borders, or the very 

letters which form a part, or all tog 

make a cover less agreeable than s are 

thought-out a scheme should Now s 

the really delightful contents A pr ." by 

Mr. Austin Dobson tells the pur 

book, namely, to aid its re s and 

dents of its pictures to withdraw 

racket int untry quiet and re te peace 

ness An epil gue by the sa at n 
ogue of four s iv as well! 

h i iss 7 
v a sha an . 
peace s \ Na \ " < 
Ther t ‘ ¢ vs 

This seems to be a : ‘ that t 

tranquillity which the book 1 takes 

preach and to give ca nly be temporary for 
unhappy men 

The body of the book is made up of well 
known poems, of classics, some old, and some 

not so old: namely, Andrew Marv sa I 

able poem beginning— 

w Vainiy men themselves a 

which is easily the finest poem in the book, and 

would often be the best in anv collection of 

which it might forma part; Abraham Cowley's 
stanzas known as The Wish.” and Praed’s 
two poems, Quince and The Vicar’ 

Pope’s ‘‘Qde to Solitude”; Randolph's ‘To 

Master Anth: Stafford,” and ** The Married 

Man,” by an unknown author, the three four 

line stanzas like a little hymn, beginning 

4 x i ‘1 : 
Ww ’ " t r 
Kod aga 
Each of these poems is overwhelmingly illus- 
trated, as the rs of Harper's Magazine 
will remember. There are pictures to every 
stanza, sometimes two or three of them, a 


headpiece and a tailpiece: and full-page illus- 


trations interpose themselves between the verses 
of each poem. 


or to analyze Mr. Abbey’s work, which has be- 


It is hardly necessary to praise 


me so well knewn and is always so welcome 
to the audience to which this book appeals. 
The large 
Mr. Ab 


Parsons, 


‘ge figure-pieces seem to be generally 
bey’s; the bead and tailpieces, by Mr. 
are very pretty studies of landscape, 
details of tree and flower, and distant peeps of 
cbureb spire and sky. 
fectiy with Mr. Abbey's work, and it is not 
until we turn to the full-page landscapes, as, 


They harmonize per- 


for instance, those which illustrate Thomas 


Randolph's poem, that there is any feeling of 
insufficiency of thought; and in suggesting 


this it is not meant that they are not interest- 


ing, but that the large page is, perhaps, less 
full of matter in proportion than the small 
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vignette. The landscape on page 89 seems to 
us the best of Mr. Parsons’s designs, and that 
cannot be said to be lacking in interest. There | 
is always the suspicion that the process engrav- 
ing does not adequately represent the original | 
drawing, especially in the most delicate parts ; 
but this is more apparent in Mr. Abbey’s de- 
signs than in those by his colleague. After all 
pros and cons are stated, the conclusion is that | 
here is a charming book, which it will be hard 
for this season’s collection of gift-books to sur- 
pass in permanent value. 


| 


| that he wishes to pay for his house before he 


Convenient Houses, with fifty plans for the | 
Housekeeper. By Louis H. Gibson, Archi- ; 
tect. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


SYSTEMATIC treatises on the planning of houses 
are rare. It takes more leisure than an ex- 
perienced architect is apt to have to make such 
a treatise, say, as Prof. Kerr’s ‘ English Gen- 
tleman’s House,’ in which the subject is ana- 
lyzed and its principles logically displayedin a 
way to be profitable for those whose businass 
itisto plan. So, although architectural prac- 
tice in the United States has developed charac- 
teristics of plan which deserve record and 
study, we have still to wait for any such 
analysis of their principles as shall be a useful 
guide to the student. Meanwhile we bave many 
books, such as Mr, E. C. Gardner's series of 
clever volumes, or Mr, Holly’s ‘ Modern Dwell- 
ings,’ which, aimed at the public rather than 
the professional student, rely on recipe more 
than analysis, They teach by example and 
comment, in a sort of kindergarten method, 
better adapted, perhaps, than the analytic to 
persons who want to get houses for themselves 
instead of devising them for others. 

One of the most practical of these books is 
the one before us, which is intended, as the au- | 
thor says, to deal with houses in a housekeep- 
ing spirit. It contains plans for fifty houses, 
mostly of a very modest kind, with exteriors of | 
several, comments, and an essay on how to 
build them, The author is a practising archi- | 
tect, who writes with knowledge, clearness, and | 
sense. Naturally, the practical details of plan- | 

| 





ning and construction get most attex.tion. The 
plans do not lack invention, and the amateur | 
house-builder should get a good deal of useful | 
instruction from them and from their commen- 
tary, Certain technicalities and suggestions of 
local habit agree with the Western home ra- 
ther than the Eastern ; but the good sense is at 
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home everywhere. There is sensible sugges- 
tion for the inexperienced in this : 


‘We often hear the statement made that one 
can tell nothing about the cost of a house till 
it is finished. One can come as near knowing 
what a house will cost as he can to knowing 
what he wants before he begins. One can get 


expressed. He cannot get prices on the un- 
known. . . . The fact that architects’ es- 
timates are often too low, 1s because the owner 
is not sufficiently informed in house-building to 
know what he wants until after the estimate is 
made. The owner usually expresses a price 


expresses his idea,” 





| Elementary Practical Physics: A Guide for 
the Physical Laboratory. By H. N. Chute, 


M.S., Teacher of Physics in the Ann Arbor 
High School. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 
1SS9, 


Tue teaching of Physics in this country has 
been of late years very much facilitated by the 
introduction of good experimental courses, 
These are now common in the higher schools, 
and, with the aid of zood teachers and good 
text-books, are likely to exert a very marked 
influence in the progress of science. We ven- 
ture to assert that they will do more: that they 
will aid materially in inculeating the scientific 
method of looking at all questions, and the sci- 
entific as distinguished from the sentimental 
habit of thought. Mr. Chute’s work contains 
a large number of simple and well-chosen ex- 
periments such as can in general be made with 
cheap apparatus, and is well suited to high 
schools and the smaller colleges. We notice a 
few omissions easily supplied. Thus the sub- 
ject of inertia is not mentioned, yet it can be 
studied with great advantage by means of a 





common spring-balance and two or three 
weights. In Maxwell’s admirable little work 


on ‘ Matter and Motion,’ article cxxiii, there is | 


a beautiful and simple exveriment on the centre | 


| 

: : ines | 

| of oscillation and percussion which is well worth | 
| 


citing. The omissions, however, are not se- | 
rious defects, and a small work has limits as to 
subjects. The work is a very good one, and 
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